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Mr. Cornell was dismissed from his place in the 
Custom House by the Administration, and in spite 
of Mr. Conkling’s energetic efforts the Senate 


confirmed his successor. 


Now Mr. Conkling asks 


the people of the State of New York to make Mr. 
Cornell Governor; to recompense him for the loss 
of his Custom House office and for his general 
services to the Republican party by making him 


Governor of the State. 


This in a sentence is the 


history of the New York Saratoga Convention. 
The Administration, however, has won a moral vic- 
tory worth more than one that is merely political. 
By a very slight deviation from its established 
rules it might unquestionably have controlled the 
convention and secured the nomination of its own 
candidate, if it had one. Instead, the Custom 
House officers and postmasters of the State were 
busy at their places serving the people, while the 
delegates of the political convention were deter- 
mining who should be the Republican candidate 


this Fall. 


The nomination of Mr. Cornell has 


illustrated strongly the civil service reform, better, 
Probably, than any other nomination could have 
done. It ought to be added that, according to 
the testimony both of his friends and of his politi- 
cal enemies, Mr. Cornell is an efficient and ener- 
Betic officer with a personal character above re- 
proach, and if elected will! make a good Governor. 
Those who believe that the Custom House should 
te dissociated from all control of officials may 
regard his nomination as proof that there is no 


800d reason why they should not fight for him. 





The appointment by the English Government 
of a commission of twenty to investigate the con- 
dition of agriculture in Great Britain, Continental 
Europe and America shows that tive English un- 
derstand the nature and the gravity of the crisis 
now upon them. This commission includes some 
of the largest land-holders in England, and its 
members will visit these different countries and 
make personal examination of their resources and 
methods of agriculture. We have already noted 
the mission of Messrs. Read and Pell to this coun- 
try to investigate its condition and its probable 
produce of crops and live stock during the next 
four years. The English farmers have steadily 
lost money for the last four years. Formerly a 


poor crop was partially compensated for by ad- | 


vanced prices, but now American grains are sold 
xt so low a figure that the prices remain low hgqw- 


ever small the home supply may be. It was r@*ble voyage. 


cently stated in Parliament that the bad yield and 
low prices of last year involved a loss to the coun- 
try of £58,000,000, and that if present prices are 
maintained agriculture in England must be given 
up. As the American yield will undoubtedly in- 
crease from year to year, it is difficult to see how 
any advance of prices can be hoped for. England 
must change her land system; she must bring her 
crops into market at a diminished cost; and this 
means an immense reduction of land rents and 
the working of the land by a great number of 
persons who are owners and not tenants. Mean- 
while we are profiting by England’s misfortunes. 
There are forty-four Bessemer converters idle in 
the United Kingdom; in the United States not 
one. Every week brings English farmers to this 
country with experience and capital. A number 
of Yorkshire men are now on their way, with a 
very considerable joint capital, who propose to 
settle together at some point in the West. An 
entire establishment is about to remove from 
Sheffield, and there are many indications that the 
tide of wealth and of the best kind of immigration 
is steadily setting toward our shores, 


All indications point to a decided and perma- 


nent improvement in business consequent upon | 


resumption. Our iron furnaces are generally in 
full blast, many of them working night and day. 
Some of them have been compelled to refuse or- 


ders, and iron is going upin price. The woolen | 


and cotton mills are running on full timé, and 
have been through the summer season, and the 
best of them are not able to fill their orders. 


During the six weeks ending August 30th the ship- | 


ments of grain to Europe from the principal At- 
lantic ports exceed those for the corresponding 
period of 1878 by nearly 10,000,000 bushels. The 
down-town hotels in New York city are so crowded 
with merchants from the West buying goods that 
it is difficult to get a room. A personal friend of 
the Christian Union last week was obliged to try 
four of the leading hotels before he could find a 


place in which to sleep. Buyers are giving large | 


orders at fair prices, very generally paying cash 


on delivery. A table of exports in tbe *‘ Cincin- | 


nati Gazette” shows—including leading articles, 
such as breadstuffs, cotton, cotton manufactures, 
iron and steel, and other manufactures—an in- 
crease between 1873 and 1878 of $262,000,000; the 
amount of exports having more than doubled 
since the year when hard times began. 


General Grant sailed from Japan on the 3d 
inst., and will probably reach San Francisco 
about the 2ist. We hear nothing more about the 
railroad excursion which was to be organized to 
greet him, and his candidacy fora third term is 


not so much bruited as it was. If he is not recog- 
nized as a prominent Republican candidate for 
the Presidency we venture to predict he will re- 
ceive a welcome such as has been seldom if ever 
accorded to any other American. People recog- 
nize in him the one whose sword led the nation 
out of the wilderness of war into peace and union, 
and the one whose eight years’ administration led 
the nation safely out of the greater hazards of de- 
moralization following war toward that period of 
security and prosperity on which we are now ap- 
| parently entering. The faults of General Grant’s 
administration will be more and more recognized 
as those of a peculiarly corrupt epoch, not of a 
corrupt administration. 


Later intelligence from Prof. Nordenskjold puts 
us in possession of the particulars of his remarka- 
The exploring steamer ‘‘ Vega” 
| sailed from Gothenburg on the 4th of July, 1878, 

was joined four days later by the ‘‘ Lena,” her 
companion steamer, and a month later both ves- 
| sels were south of Nova Zembla. The Kara Sea, 
| usually very troublesome for Arctic sailors, was 
|free of ice, and on August 6th Tsejdekin, the 
| most northerly poiut of Asia, was reached and 

a short rest takev. After leaving this point the 
| difficulties of the passage multiplied daily. On 
| the 28th of the same month the expedition was 
|ice-bound not far from Kolintsehm Bay, and 
| there the party wintered, a mile from land. The 
| health of the company was perfect during an im- 
| prisonment of two bundred and sixty-four days, 
| and the time was devoted to scientific observation 
|}and study. The cold averaged 32.2 degrees below 
| zero. On July 18th the vessels were again free 
| from ice, and on the 20th they entered Behring 
| Straits, thus completing- the Northeast passage 
| from Europe to Asia. Prof. Nordenskjold thinks a 
| little more familiarity with navigation in the 
| Northern seas will render this route safe and sure 
in the proper season, and that its use will open up 
a Jarge trade with Central Siberia. 


| It is sorrowful to see the honored name of Eli- 
zur Wright giving sanction to the call for a Na- 
tional Liberal League Convention to be held on 
the 13th of this month; a Convention which in 
| its incongruous platform mixes extraordinarily the 


| most dissimilar objects, and which aims to accom- 
plish the most revolutionary changes in public 
opinion by methods most absurdly inutile. As 
the platform is reported in the secular papers, 
some of its demands are meaningless for want of 
definition; such as protection of the rights of 
| minorities and the abandonment of superstitious 
teaching in publie schools. Others simply echo 
| universal demands; as that for protection of the 
United States citizen, at home as well as abroad, 
and universal education—the only real question 
being how these two objects can be best accom- 
plished—while otbers can be achieved only by a 
| change in public sentiment which would make the 
| nation as broadly and universally intidel as it is 
now Christian; such as non-recognition of any 
form of religion by the Government, immunity 
from persecution for blasphemers, abolition of the 
Sabbath, so far as it is upheld by law. It is a 
part of the programme of the National Liberal 
League to nominate a President for the next elec- 
tion. The ‘‘ Tribune” is very safe in saying prob- 
ably the new party will not carry the next Presi- 
dential election. 


| 


Elections have been held during the week in 
California and Maine. In the former State the 
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disintegration of the Democrats made it not a 
difficult task for the Republicans to gain the State 
ticket, though in San Francisco the workingmen’s 
party proved strong enough to elect their candi- 
date, the Rev. I. 8. Kalloch, to the Mayoralty. | 
From Maine, though the State has gone Repub- | 
lican by a large plurality, the returns are not yet | 
sufficiently accurate to determine whether a | 
Governor has been elected by the people. It is 
supposed, however, that both branches of the 
Legislature are Republivan, so that no doubt ex- 
ists as to the ultimate choice of the Republican | 
Gubernatorial candidate. The Republicans seem 
to have gainéd some 22,000 votes over the Fall 
elections of last year, and the total vote is the 
largest ever cast in the State. 


| go thundering across the 


Afghan peace proves to be shortlived. It was 
secured by the simple process of driving from the 
throne one Ameerand appointing another, who was 
willing to negotiate with Great Britain as a price 
for his authority. But peace with the Ameer is 
not the same thing as peace with the people. | 
Twelve Afghan regiments have revolted and 
attacked the Ameer’s arsenal, have set on fire the 
British Embassy, and killed the Envoy and his 
staff after an heroic defense. Few details are | 
given in the brief cable dispatch, and whether the 
Ameer himself was overpowered or secretly con- 
nived at the attack, whether it was instigated by 
Russian influence or due to discontent because 
of the non-payment of wages owing to the soldiery, 
or toa popular and ina certain sense patriotic | 
uprising for independence, we cannot at this | 
writing determine. Only one thing is clear: that 
the work of the Afghan campaign must be done | 
over again. A new demand onthe English people | 
for money for a new Indian war would be haz- 
ardous to the stability of the Beaconsfield ad- 
ministration. 


Mr. W. H. H. Murray has undoubtedly suffered 
flagrant injustice, and we do not wender at the | 
tone of indignation which runs through his some- 
what alternately sulky and fiery card; but the in- | 
justice was not greater than that which falls on | 
many a man who is honest in intention but proves | 
himself deficient in business capacity. He put 
three thousand miles between himself and his 
business affairs ata time when they imperatively 


that day, even from such worldly employments and recrea- 
tions as are lawful on other days ;qgnd spending the whole 
time in the public and private exercises of God’s worship, 
except so much as is to; be taken up in the works of neces- 
sity and mercy.” 

Now compare with this searching law, much 
more precise in its prohibitions than Old Testa- 
ment or New Testament, the actual practices of 
to-day, public and private, in town and country. 


| Our elevated trains mingle the noise of their rat- 
| tle and bangjwith the music of the postlude, as 
| the worshipers come pouring out of the churches 
| at noon; the horse-cars are never so full, the 


drivers, conductors and horses never so jaded as 


| on Sunday; our railroads, relieved of local traffic 
| by the stoppage of business, seize the occasion for 


extra freight trains, and their through expresses 
country without a 
thought of rest; trains and steamboats go thronged 
with Sunday excursionists of every variety of 
creed and nationality and in every form of ex- 
cursion, from a peaceful picnic to a disorderly 
drinking bout. If we turn from public to domes- 
tic life similar evidences testify that a Puritan 
Sabbath is among the traditions of the past. The 
whoop of the milkman disturbs our slumbers as 
on other days; the groceries and markets drive a 
thriving business till almost the hour of morning 
service, the confectioneries and ice creameries till 
after the close of the evening service; we read of 


| cold Sunday dinners as we read of churches with- 
| out furnaces or organs—both are equally remote 
| traditions: Sunday is the feast-day of the week, 


and therefore the busiest in the kitchen. Sunday 
and week-day literature merge into each other as 
salt and fresh water in a tidal river—no one can 
separate them; the Sunday newspaper brings to 
our breakfast table, as a preparation for our 


| Sabbath rest, all the secular concerns of the 


week—markets, politics, social broils and scan- 
dals: ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly” and the Christian Union 
lie together on the parlor table, and the Puritan 
of 1879 glances at Nast’s last caricature before he 
takes up the Union’s religious editorial; New 


| England’s last attempt to provide specifically 


Sunday reading is abandoned because New Eng- 
land reads on Sunday whatever it reads on other 
days, and wants for its Sabbath—practically, 
whatever it may profess—not ‘‘Sunday After- 
noon,” but ‘‘Good Company.” 

If any reader thinks that we are making a na- 


——— 
—— 


be, modified it must be. Sunday newspapers can- 
not be suppressed, though they may be elevated: 
Sunday trains cannot be stopped, though their 
number may be reduced; Sunday excursions can- 
not be prevented, though they may be regulateg 
by law. We cannot go back if we would; it only 
remains to determine in what direction we shall] 
go forward. No nation ever needed a day of sa- 
cred rest more than this hurrying, bustling, over- 
stimulated, over-excited American people; what 
that rest shall be, and how secured, is not to be 
determined by men who lived before railroads, 
telegraphs and newspapers were dreamed of. To 
protest mildly against Sunday newspapers and 
buy them, to condemn Sunday markets and pat- 
ronize them, to laud cold dinners and eat hot 
ones, will only destroy what little reverence is left 
for the day. To preach one Sabbath and practice 
another is to despise the day and demoralize the 
conscience. Far better his course who refuses 
to read the Sunday newspaper, to ride in the 
Sunday car, to trade in the Sunday market or 
to eat the Sunday dinner, for he has the merit 
of an honorable consistency; but his influence 
in molding the social Sabbath of the future is 
infinitesimal. He is cousistent, but he falls 
under the condemnation of Christ: ‘‘Ye can 
discern the face of the sky; but can ye not dis- 
cern the signs of the times?’ He only really 
aids in forming the Sabbath of the future who 
practices the Sabbath which he preaches, aud 
therefore preaches a Sabbath which he can pree 
tice. He who cares only for a Sabbath for bim- 
self can, perhaps, make it what he will. But he 
who desires a Sabbath for his children and his 
community may profitably consider whether he 
had best waste his strength in endeavoring to re- 
tain a Sabbath observance which no longer really 
exists, or employ it in the endeavor to maintain 
a Sabbath observance which shall be neither 
Puritan nor Parisian, but American; not bor- 
rowed from the conventicles of the sixteenth cent- 
ury or the beer gardens of the nineteenth, but 
from the teachings and practices of Christ and his 
immediate followers, and adapted to the exigen- 
cies of the life of to-day. 

Whether this can be done and how it can be 
done are questions to which we may give some 
consideration in a future article. 








SUMMER OUT OF DOORS. 


pecan ees ene te — No ge in ‘hts tional picture out of provincial details, or are im- 
eqpometians _ +" etnies ae “po | puting to New England the Sabbath which is 
SHRERRG AS 20 GUE 08 SAU Sh GREG, ROS HO seee | really characteristic of the Middle or Western 


are more liable to panic than creditors. Mr. | States, let him spend a Sunday at Martha’s Vine- 


URING the past two monthe our readers have 
had presented to them by various writers 
some of the lighter and more entertaining aspects 


Marray’s panic strickerm creditors put an attach- | 
ment on his property, and whatever he had ac- | 
cumulated is threatened to be swept away by | 
legal proceedings. A courageous sailor stays by | 
his ship when upon the rocks until be has exerted | 
his last effort to save not only passengers but | 
cargo; Mr. Murray goes ashore and leaves his | 
venture to become a total wreck. What he means | 
by retiring from public life, ‘‘ a life in which I can | 
show no courtesy, can do no charity, unless at the 
risk of being widely lied about and slandered,” we 
do not clearly understand, unless he means the 
life of the ministry. Mr. Murray has proved him- 
self an elogeunt preacher and a poor business 
man, and he would be wiser if he retired from | 
business life and returned to the pulpit. 








THE SUNDAY QUESTION. 


NHE Puritan Sabbath is gone: not threatened; 
not going; but gone. There may be com- 
munities which lie anchored outside the channel 
of the nineteenth century and preserve the old- | 
time Sabbath repose because they are not in the | 
new-time secular rush and hurry. There may be 
some families. where an attempt is yet made to 
conform modern practice to an ancient and rey- 
erenced theory; there are families where the 
parents still attempt to entorce on their children 
restraints which they have cast off from them- 
selves; but the New England Sabbath of the | 
seventeenth century exists only as its forts and 
stockades exist, in curious monumental remains. 
If anyone doubts this let him compare the author- 
itative Puritan law of the Sabbath with the actual 
Sabbath life of to-day. Here is the Puritan law 
as found in the Westminster Assembly’s Cate- 
chism: 
“The Sabbath is to be sanctified by a holy resting all 








| does not exist. 


yard. This lies on the borders of three New 
England States; Connecticut, Rhode Island, Mas- 
sachusetts. It was founded by religious people for 
a religious purpose. Its cottages are still mainly 
owned by men in whose veins flows Puritan blood. 
It was a camp-meeting ground, and the camp- 
meeting is still there; but on Sunday excursion 
boats from New Haven, Hartford, New London, 
Providence, New Bedford and Wood’s Hole land 
at Oak Bluffs excursionists from as far west as 
Western Connecticut, and as far north as Boston 
and Worcester. A brass{band parades the streets. 
Half the shops are open and doing a good busi- 


| ness. Soda water and lager beer are flowing as if 
| they were nineteenth century milk and Oak Bluffs 


were a nineteenth century Promised Land. Twenty 
thousand people wander through the streets of the 


| cottage city: one thousand gather in the pavilion 


to listen toasermon. On the Sunday which fur- 
nishes us our picture four worshipers repeated the 
responses at the Episcopal service in the Union 
Chapel. The crowd was orderly, good-patured, 
happy; there was drinking but no drunkenness, 
jollification but no disorder; but unmistakably a 
crowd of pleasure seekers, not of worshipers 
either of God or nature, and as unmistakably a 
crowd not of Germans, or Irish, or French, but of 
full blooded New Englanders ; of sons and daugh- 
ters of the Puritans. 

We are not writing to commend nor to condemn 
the change so rapidly taking place in the Ameri- 
can Sabbath, only to describe it and to emphasize 
the fact that whether the Puritan Sabbath shall 
be retained is no longer a practical question. It 
The Sabbath of the future will 
not be the Sabbath of the past; whether there 
shall be any Sabbath, and what it shall be, de- 
pends upon the Christian people of the United 
States. Retained it cannot be, preserved it may 





of summer life. Mr. Charles Dudley Warner 
has spoken feelingly of the uncertainties of the 
season in New England; Mr. Burroughs has in- 
terpreted to us many of the sights and sounds; 
Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke has drawn a woodland 
picture as delicate and graceful as Colonel Nor- 
ton’s sea sketch was breezy and brisk, while in 
his two studies of Covert Mr. Converse has shown 
us a tempting glimpse of one of those out-of-the- 
way spots that only a few people have discov- 
ered, and the knowledge of which they keep care- 
fully to themselves. 

Many of us perhaps can supplement these pa- 
pers out of our own summer’s experience. Have 
we not also wandered through the forests and 
heard the robin’s song, or the blue-jay’s cry, or 
seen the woods lit up as the scarlet tanager flashed 
by? Have we pot hunted for moccasin flowers 
and maiden-hair, or come home from a morning’ 
tramp laden with cat-tails and sun-flowers? What 
rare and curious old places have we not discov- 
ered! What views have we not had from mount- 
ain-top and sea-shore! What rides in that 
incomparable vehicle—the buckboard! And if 
all of us have not yachted in a three-masted 
schooner, may we not at least have bowled over 
the waves in a sloop, or, for that matter, in a tidy 
cat-boat, or enjoyed even more halcyon hours 
under the moonlight in a shell or canoe? Did we 
camp out? Well, some of us did. But there is 
nothing left but blackened embers, already scat- 
tered by storms that have intervened, to tell the 
story; nothing, indeed, of all except the good that 
we gained, the friends we have made, and the rec- 
ollections that will linger in our minds until rec- 
ollection itself shall fade away. 

There are those, however, among the readers of 
these articles to whcm summer means none of 
these things. To them it is no season of recread 
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———— 
tion, but a time of toil. They spend it out of 
doors, to be sure, but in a struggle to extract from 
it a subsistence which the winter denies them. 
Those of us who go to the country for relaxation, 
and wuo look at summer solely from the esthetic 
side—as an arrangement in green and silver, or a 
poem made up on Mallock’s principle of equal 
parts of bammock, rowboat, moonbeams and sun- 
set—can scarcely realize with what a stern face 
it confronts the farmer, or how inexorably it 
claims his incessant toil. If we see him ploughing 
in the field, it only occurs to us that he lends a 
human interest to the picture. At the most we 
perhaps congratulate ourselves that we are not in 
his place. Of the monotonous and laborious detail 
of sowing and reaping and storing into barns; of 
the wrestling with nature to make two blades of 
grass grow where one grew before; of the domes- 
tie economies of farm life, scarcely less exacting 
than its out-of-door phases, we perhaps do not 
ever think, or if we think we do not care. Itisa 
shame to us that we do not; that when we go into 
a country we are not mindful of its people; that 
we concern ourselves so little about their life, and 
fail to give them that contact with the outside 
world which it is in our power to give, and which 
might stimulate and refresh them for the better 
performance of their toilsome work. It is impos- 
sible to say how large an influence might be ex- 
erted by the Christian culture of our cities upon 
the rural population, broadening their scope and 
lightening their burdens, if every guest at our 
summer resorts did his or her part to this end. 

Because, however, a man is a tiller of the soil, 
and Nature is in a sense bis taskmistress, he need 
not on that account have any the less keen appre- 
ciation of her charms. If hitherto he has only 
valued clouds as storehouses for the spring and 
autumn rain or the summer showers; if the 
mountains have been nothing more than reservoirs 
for the rivers that turn his mills or bear his prod- 
uce down to market; if the valleys are only con- 
venient outlets to the world beyond; if the bird’s 
voice in spring has no meaning beyond its predic- 
tion of an approaching season of work; if the 
early violet has only the same significance; if 

“A primrose by a river’s brim 

A yellow primrose [is] to him, 

And nothing more,”’ 
then let him awake to the fact that a wonderful 
world exists all around him into which he has 
never as yet gazed. If he will but lock, the clouds 
will take on new and beautiful shapes; the mount- 
ains will clothe themselves in ever-changing hues; 
the rivers will dash and sparkle with new life at 
his feet; the valleys will fill themselves if not with 
fauns and dryads, as to the imaginative Greek, at 
least with the myriad tones that harmonize into 
nature’s symphony; and the birds and the flowers 
will speak to him, 1f be will but listen, of the mu- 
nificence of nature and the countless uses to which 
her gifts may be applied. 

It may be that some one to whom summer hith- 
erto has represented all that is hard and toilsome 
in life may by the reading of these papers have 
been thus awakened; have been drawn nearer to 
nature’s heart, and so let into its secret as to 
find it full of beauty and refreshment. If this be 
the case even in a single instance our friends 
will not have written in vain. 











THE MELANCHOLY OF THE AGE. 


N the profoundest sense there can be no such 

- thing as over-education. Our faculties are 
framed for a continuous and eternal develop- 
ment, and our life here and hereafter is a per- 
petual unfolding of that which is always grow- 
ing wider and yet never striking its limits, and 
always growing deeper and yet never finding its 
depth. Education is not only the natural and 
healthy occupation of a man’s life, it is his work 
and his reward for eternity. Over-culture cannot, 
therefore, be the cause of that melancholy which 
is hardly less characteristic of this age than its 
frivolity; indeed the two are symptomatic of the 
Same disease. 

The diffieulty lies not in the scope and thor- 
oughness of education, but in its partial applica- 
tion and its distortions, Men forget that they are 
many sided, and that they can only keep them- 
‘elves in health and vigor by a training and activ- 
ity that shall unite all their powers in harmonious 
action. It is a perilous thing to destroy the bal- 





ance of one’s nature, to develop the body at the 
expense of the mind, or the mind at the expense 
of the heart. 

Of course knowledge does not always find imme- 
diate end fruitful use, and every educated mind 
holds a great mass of information upon which it 
never draws in any direct way. Much goes sim- 
ply to the enrichment of the mental soil. Never- 
theless it is certainly true that the connection be- 
tween knowledge and action is so intimate and 
peculiar that he who weakens or severs it inevita- 
bly distorts his own nature and mars the symme- 
try of his life. The mind has its own laws of 
assimilation, the operation of which is quite as 
important for a man’s spiritual health as is the 
operation of his digestive powers for his physical 
health. The world is full of mental dyspeptics, 
to whose diseased vision everything has become 
unnatural and distorted. 

In the divine order man holds his education as 
a trust, to be used for the benefit of the world in 
which he lives. If, like Goethe, he makes it the 
servant of his personal aims, however rich and 
varied the treasure committed to him may become 
by his efforts, like Goethe he will bear on some 
part of his nature the stamp of selfishness, and in 
some direction, unconsciously to himself, will 
miss the very thing for which he sought. The 
moment a man begins to board knowledge or to 
acquire it for bis own pleasure he sows in himself 
the seeds of disease which may ripen into mel- 
ancholy or any other spiritual disorder. Study, 
thought and action must all be combined in 
a healthy life; one fruitful source of unhap- 
piness in this age is that they are divorced. 
Taine, contrasting the portraits of the leaders in 
the Renaissance with those of modern men, notes 
the fact that the former though sometimes hard 
and cruel are always resolute and determined, 
while the latter are often characterized by uncer- 
tainty and indecision. The former were always 
actors, the latter are often only thinkers. Shake- 
speare draws the same contrast in Horatio and 
Hamlet. 

The culture of to-day 1s often only another 
name for refined selfishness. Men seek it as an 
end instead of a means, not perceiving that in 
spending all their years on the perfection of the 
telescope they are never able to watch the courses 
of the stars. It has its dialect and its watch- 
words, and becomes the test of social position and 
the sign of a man’s cosmopolitan training, instead 
of being the free and vital medium by which he 
brings himselt into closest contact with life, to 
meet its requirements and discharge its duties. 
When culture becomes merely a matter of fashion 
and taste it becomes also a disease. Taste and 
refinement elevated into ends unfit one for the ac- 
tive work of life, disgust one with the slow and 
imperfect steps by which humanity rises to better 
things, and end in ennui and disappointment. 

The men who are most frequently cited as vic- 
tims of the melancholy of the age strikingly illus- 
trate thistruth. Who that reads Matthew Arnold, 
for instance, does not. feel that although, even in 
his prose, he has charm>d language into a surren- 
der of its rarest felicities he bas severed himself 
from that vital current which flows in the veins 
of Shakespeare’s men and women, and makes them 
contemporaries not only of each other but of our- 
selves, and which keeps the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ” 
as fresh in human interest to-day as in the year 
when it was penned in Bedford jail? 

Knowledge must be made man’s minister and 
servant, not his master; and every unfolding of a 
man’s mind must be matched by some external 
activity in order that he may preserve the balance 
of his nature. Christian culture adds love to 
knowledge, and by ever widening sympathy en- 
riches the life of the world, and so marks its own 
growth by increased happiness and intelligence 
in that society which it was meant to serve. 








Those of our readers who are acquainted with Gail 
Hamilton’s earlier work will find in “ Ajax and Aga- 
memnon” a good deal of the flavor of ‘‘Gala Days.” 
Had the writer substituted “ Halicarnassus” for 
‘“*Civis,” this paper might fitly accompany her narra- 
tive of a journey to Jeru—or her experiences in a 
Boston ice-cream saloon over which we used to laugh 
a dozen years ago. Mrs. Campbell’s story we are 
sure will be found suggestive as well as entertaining. 
There are not a few places like Lowgate, where young 
men are going to the bad for want of such timely 


V. Abbott contributes a stimulating religious article. 
Mr. Beecher’s sermon this week is one which was 
preached some time since, but for the publication of 
which we have had frequent requests. In The Home 
Mrs. Beecher writes about washing, and in Our Young 
Folks, besides an excellent story by Eleanor Kirk, 
will be found some seasonable remarks from the Pro- 
fessor and a budget of Aunt Patience’s correspond- 
ence. The poets of this number are Mrs. Wyeth and 
Mr. Charles F. Richardson, whose ‘‘ verses” we un- 
derstand are soon to be gathered into a book. In the 
editorial columns appears another installment of Mr. 
Beecher’s Notes by the Way, and a resumé of the 
‘Summer Out of Doors’”’ articles which were brought 
to a close last week. 





[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. ] 
NHERE are many historic associations connected 
with the eastern maritime Provinces which, quite 
aside from the scenery and cities, make a summer 
trip through them worthy of anyone who seeks health, 
amusement or business. Just now business is dull, 
and everyone that I met drew a melancholy picture of 
effairs. Little hopefulness was expressed as to the 
future. The sea-board feels the great injury done by 
the recent tariff, which in no respect is of profit to it 
whatever doubtful advantage it may be to the remote 
interior. 

I heard but one opinion expressed in New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward’s Island. It was with 
reluctance (some say by bribes and political coercion) 
that these Provinces united in forming the Dominion. 
It was represented to me that chiefly politicians now 
rejoiced in the connection, while the active business 
men as a rule felt sore about it; and everywhere I 
heard the wish expressed that these coast states might 
be free to follow their real interests and join with the 
United States. It was said freely and with emphasis, 
by men of all professions, ‘‘ that would revive business, 
and give us a permanent market.” I was told that 
this feeling was growing. Some said that it must in- 
evitably bring about annexation. That word ‘‘annexa- 
tion” is not popular. To ‘‘ enter the Union,” to “join 
the States,” to amalgamate, or mingle, seemed to carry 
the idea less of being inferior and dependent. I frankly 
stated that I could see many advantages to the sea- 
board Provinces in being honorably united to the 
United States, but that I could perceive few advan- 
tages to be derived from such a union on the part of 
the States. As a matter of political or commercial ad- 
vantage to the great Republic the case was not strong, 
but, nevertheless, for reasons of sentiment and for 
moral reasons, much might be said favorably. 

It seems likely that this matter may grow in interest 
in the not-distant future. 





We took a steamer at five o’clock in Boston for Rock- 
land, Maine. The sail down the harbor was in every 
way delightful. For several weeks the fierce and 
sultry weather had pursued and burned us; but in a 
half hour the ocean breeze made an overcoat a luxury. 
The sea was calm, and so were we. Woolen blankets 
at night! It was something novel to one just flying 
from the torrid city. We awoke in the morning ina 
dense fog. But pilots and captains ‘‘ Down East” have 
fog-eyes, and, like cats and owls, seem to see better 
in half lights, twilights and white darkness. 

A very pleasant and thrifty town is Rockland. 
Lime and granite furnish a large business. But for 
fogs, it must be a charming summer resort. Even 
these cease, we are assured, to be noticed; and some 
even regard them as a kind of universal umbrella, 
shading people from summer heat. 

Bucksport, further up the bay, is a°charming town, 
and the summer home of the genial R. P. Buck, of 
Brooklyn, whose property is quite largely invested in 
the railroad connecting this town with Bangor, and 
whose ancestor gave his name to the town. As he 
did not call on us we suppose he must have been out 
of town. 

The ride from Bangor to St. John’s is a long, dreary 
and fatiguing labor. The country is rocky, ragged and 
desolate. The best way to see it is in a sleeping-car, 
at night. St. John’s, desolated by fire, has rebuilt her 
streets far more beautifully than before. Among the 
churches is that of St. Andrew—Scotch Presbyterian 
—which for solidity and interior convenience and 
beauty is well worthy of the compliments which it 
receives; and yet the best part of it is its genial pas- 
tor. The city was alive with excitement at the coming 
of the Marquis of Lorne and Princess Louise. Arches 
were going up; loads of evergreens were piled, waiting 
for fair hands to arrange them. Indeed, it was our 
fortune in our whole trip to be in the line of coming 
celebrations of this amiable pair. I heard only kind 
words for both. He was praised for intelligence, hon- 
esty and affability; she for her amiable disposition, 
her gentle kindness to all, her unpretentious and sin- 
cere manners, and for being the lovable daughter of an 








help as ‘* Miss Ruth’s Experiment” afforded. Mr. B. | 


illustrious Queen. The warm Irish heart, the sweet 
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tongue and deft management of the brilliant Dufferin 
make the task of his successor difficult. But ‘‘ Lorne 
and Louise,” as the mottoes phrased it, seem likely, in 
a simple, honest way, to win the hearts of the people 
full as much as their eloquent predecessor. 

The people of these Provinces exhibit an immense 
capacity for the sentiment of loyalty. But it is only 
on condition that the Throne leaves them alone, to 
manage their own affairs. 

The railroads of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
are well built, well kept, and well managed. A night’s 
ride from St. John’s brings you to the pleasant old 
city of Halifax. Three days there have left a very 
pleasant memory. The city is built on a tongue of 
high land running out into the bay, and splitting it in 
two, so that on both sides of the town lies a beauti- 
ful sheet of water; on*the north side adapted to com- 
merce and on the south side to residences, villas, 
etc. No place can be better for hay-fever patients. 
The city has a worn and ancient look, built mostly of 
wood, and in the lower section having but a faint 
reminiscence of paint. Business was dull, but com- 
plaints were very lively. The air was crisp, cool and 
brilliant. The city is immensely fortified. After in- 
specting the chief harbor, fort, and the citadel, we 
made up our mind not to attack it from the ocean, 
but to ‘“‘annex” it. For if Halifax were a part of 
the United States it would soon be the chief commer- 
cial city of the far north, and the center of the fish- 
commerce which is now distributed along the coast for 
a thousand miles. Just now everything languishes. 


Prince Edward’s Island is the pearl of the northern 
seas. It is a purely agricultural province; its chief 
products being oats, grass and potatoes. The land is 
all tillable, and resembles the best rolling prairie land. 
Here, too, men moaned that they were shut out of the 
ports of the United States by that cheval-de-frise of 
a tariff! A shipper informed me that in one year 
formerly as many as eighteen hundred thousand dozen 
of eggs were sent to the United States. Even yet the 
hens are willing—but that fatal tariff! The fields of 
potatoes around Charlottetown, to my farmer’s eye, 
were simply superb. The oats waved their fringes of 
grain in great luxuriance. The hay had just been cut— 
it was the middleof August; Peekskill hay was housed 
by the middle of June, thanks to latitude and top- 
dressing. 

From this pleasant island we turned our faces home- 
ward, stopping only for a night at Moncton, and here 
one of the great wishes of my life was fulfilled. 

Ever since I can remember there have been two 
things that I did not wish to die without seeing: the 
one a Swedish summer day so far north that the sun 
does not go down; the other the great Bore, or tide 
wave, of the Bay of Fundy. At length I have been 
allowed to see the last spectacle; and a marvelous 
sensation it produced. 

The most wonderful accounts have appeared of this 
sublime tide. The Bay of Fundy, opening to the At- 
lantic Ocean on the south broadly, narrows rapidly at 
its upperend. The great volume of water rolling up 
with the tide, compressed within narrow limits by the 
banks on either side, rises to the immense height of 
sixty or seventy feet in spring tides. Remarkable ac- 
counts have been given of the impetuous movement of 
the incoming tide. It is said that pigs, cattle and 
horses have been overtaken and swept away by the 
rush of waters. Accounts differ; some saying that it 
comes in like a wall four, six, and even fifteen feet 
high. Men building the bridge at Moncton said it 
rolled in with a face twelve or fifteen feet high, though 
others laughed at the statement. There is no doubt of 
these facts : that with favoring circumstances the tides 
come in with immense rapidity, with a face perpendic- 
ular from six to eight feet, that animals are sometimes 
unable to escape, and that the tide rises from sixty to 
seventy feet. 

On the way to Moncton, N. B., we inquired diligently 
as to the state of the tide, and learned to our delight 
that it would come in about four o’clock. Kind friends 
took us in their carriage down to the wharf. From 
the level of the wharf to the mud below we should 
think it to be thirty feet. A merchant whose ware- 
house was on the wharf said that the tide would be in 
at half past four. After a while a sailor came along, 
presumed to be familiar with all appertaining to tides, 
and assured us that it would be five o’clock before the 
tide would appear—three-quarters of an hour. It was 
proposed to take a turn about the town and return in 
due season. We rode among the pleasant dwellings, 
and at a quarter of five returned to the wharf to be in 
waiting for the Great Bore. Alas! Time and tide 
wait for no man. At half past four it came in, 
with only two feet elevation, and we saw nothing but 
a smooth swelling river rising quietly and rapidly; 
no roar, no crest, neither beauty nor sublimity. Cer- 
tainly it was a Great Bore. H. W. B. 

Twin Mountain Hovsg, N. H., Sept. 6, 1879. 





MEMORIES OF HOME. 
By Mary E. C. WYeErTu. 


I FLOAT upon the ancient Nile 
This mystic, dreamful morn, 

While far-off scenes my thoughts beguile 
And far-off memories warn. 

Through mists of years I seem to view 
Sweet faces lost and gone, 

And childhood’s loves, so fond and true, 
Anew upon me dawn. 


O lotus-blooms of ancient Nile, 
That late I loved too well, 

O Afric’s skies that o’er me smile, 
Broken your magic spell! 

Now clears the mist before my sight; 
It hangs above the Nile, 

As visions beautiful and bright 
My waking soul beguile. 


I see a turbid river glide 
Between its distant shores, 
Bluff-crowned and grim on yonder side, 
Where swift the current roars, 
While on the hither bank its flow 
Farm-sprinkled acres laves; 
Ah, me! I hear the plashing low 
Of Mississippi’s waves. 


Isee the winding road that leads 
Through farm-bedimpled lands 
Where, scattered o’er the fertile meads, 
Are sturdy toiling bands; 
I see the patient cattle browse 
Along the tree-fringed lane; 
I hear the cowboy’s call arouse 
The echoes o’er the plain. 


The old log house beneath the hill, 
The house that once was home, 

The woods and fields—I see them still, 
Though far from all I roam. 

The brook that tinkled through the glen, 
Above whose pebbly brink 

Flag lilies nodded gaily when 
The cattle came to drink; 


The upland swell, where sunshine fair 
Played all the live-long day ; 

Each shadowy dell and dingle where 
We youngsters used to play ; 

The fields a-wave with growing corn 
And golden bearded grain— 

I see them all, this dreamful morn, 
And sighs my heart in pain. 


For all of life, in dreamings borne, 
Dawns on my holden eyes. 

Its truth I love, its falseness scorn, 
Its memories I prize. 

And though for aye, by land and sea, 
In many climes I roam, 

Naught e’er shall be so dear to me 
As memories of home. 








AJAX AND AGAMEMNON. 
By GaIt HAMILTON. 


IVIS could not raise chickens because the cats 
caught them as soon as they were hatched, and I 
could not raise chickens because the eggs would {not 
hatch at all. So we agreed to ‘‘ change works.” That 
is the way we do in the country, where everyone is 
helpful and bears his neighbor’s burdens. Civis agreed 
to furnish the eggs and the hatching, and I was to 
rear the chickens. When they were grown we were 
to divide the profits; he was to have all the pullets, I 
was to have all the roosters. This was a little like a 
game of chance, still it was the best we could do; for 
I have not the heart to eat pullets and Civis has not 
the head to make roosters lay eggs. But, whatever 
happens, in the beautiful country we always live in 
peace, especially when I have the best of the bargain. 
And in this case I certainly had nothing to complain 
of, for the brood turned out three pullets and seven 
roosters. So in the fullness of time the three pullets 
went home and the seven roosters, in regular order, 
marched into the broiler and the frying-pan. But 
when all were gone save two Mr. Worldly Wisdom 
walked in one day and said, 

‘Where did you get your fighting-cocks?” 

“* Fighting-cocks !” ejaculated a virtuous and shocked 
community. 

‘Certainly ; fighting-cocks,” calmly repeated Worldly 
Wisdom. ‘‘ You have a very handsome pair of them. 
Where did they come from?” 

‘‘ Why, they are our own brood.” 

‘‘Brood? How many are there?” 

‘There were seven, but we have eaten five.” 

‘You have! Why, they were worth five dollars a- 
piece.” 

Still, when you come to think it over, there are two 
sides toit. If you are going to raise fighting-cocks 
each one must be absolutely sequestered from his 
peers. He must be literally the cock of the walk. He 
must be associated only with hens and never know 
what it is to be opposed in anything, so that by and 








by, when he is brought face to face with his equal for 
a fight, he is reckless with rage; he is goaded to 
frenzy by a fellow’s daring to stand up against him. 
And that is a good deal of trouble. 

Then suppose you have, at considerable cost and 
care, reared your fighting cock and taken him to the 
cattle show, and there is the list of prizes in the 
country paper: 

‘* First prize. Fighting-cocks, J. Smith.” 

Why, I should feel instantly as if I were the Wicked- 
est Man in New York. 

Still, after you have found that your table-bird is g 
Bonanza and a Bonaparte you cannot conscientiously 
eat him. So we named our brace of warriors Ajax 
and Agamemnon, and kept them for show. They were 
splendidly handsome; golden brown and green and 
black, shimmering and shining all over with changing 
light, graceful, spirited, high-stepping. On the wide 
green sward they were beautiful as flowers, brilliant 
as gems. 

Like other fine gentlemen they went to town for 
the winter. Civis volunteered to be their private 
secretary, and no sooner were they comfortably lodged 
than away they flew, and Civis had to give chase over 
half the city before they were secured. Confined to 
close quarters, the inborn fire of the fighting-cock 
asserted itself, and they flew at each other’s combs, 
and had to be treated like stars and dwell apart. We 
hoped the free, broad country in the spring would re- 
store their brotherly love, but the inborn soul had 
had a taste of blood and under heaven’s own blue 
they flew at each other just as ferociously as in the 
city pen. Instead of a pair of magnificent birds chat- 
ting together merrily around the house, a pair of 
angry foes were continually pecking at each other’s 
crests and pulling at each other’s feathers. 

Presently they found their way to a neighbor’s yard, 
and then we had peace. One would stay all the time, 
but the other would come home nights. Just about 
the same hour in the late afternoon of every day 
would Agamemnon be seen coming up the hill, some- 
times across the field but generally on the public 
sidewalk, decorous and dignified, stepping majestic- 
ally through the side-gate, pacing deliberately up tae 
graveled path, marching straight to the back door, 
mounting the step, and if you were not there at the 
moment pecking imperiously at the closed door, or 
with glittering eye summoning you through the wire 
screen to bring him his supper. Just as regularly 
and deliberately every morning after breakfast would 
he march down the hill again, like any business-man 
going to his office. 

A close investigation presently revealed his secret. 
A dainty little white pullet in my neighbor’s yard was 
what drew his lordly feet thither. And no wonder; 
for the little lady was as white as snow, with crown as 
red as roses and legs as yellow as buttercups—a trim 
and tidy lass of a pullet hardly yet out of chickenhood, 
and timid and coy as any coquette. The way she 
would peck and peck and pretend not to see that my 
Agamemnon had come, all the while looking at him 
out of the tail of her eye, as the French say, was very 
edifying. Agamemnon tried every art he could think 
of to win her heart. Once he coaxed her quite out of 
the yard to the foot of the hill, and really began to 
think he had got her, but the great wide world fright- 
ened her, and she left his side and tiptoed back to the 
familiar shelter of her own barn-yard. 

There was, of course, now but one thing to do to 
make Ajax and Agamemnon sow their wild oats and 
stay at home, and that was to import two little black 
pullets and set them up in an establishment of their 
own. This was instantly done, and for the two or 
three days of the process Agamemnon was kept in 
close confinement, that the image of the White Pullet 
might be eradicated from his heart. When all was 
ready we opened his door and awaited results. He 
scorned haste, disdained to recognize restraint, stood 
at his threshold as if deciding slowly whether or not 
to take the air, then deliberately stepped out, eyed the 
black pullets with a severe aspect, and departed 
straightway down the hill for his lily-love. Ajax did 
not come home at all. Constancy was vindicated of 
her children. 

But in two hours a strange thing happened. The 
sun was yet mounting the skies when Agamemnon was 
seen mounting the hill. Back through the gate he 
came, back up the path, joined the black pullets—rather 
forlornly huddled in a corner of the fence—and after 4 
little bowing and scraping led them up into the pines, 
and remains their devoted cavalier to this very day- 
Alas for constancy ! 

But my neighbor says that during the time Aga 
memnon was shut away from her they sold the White 
Pullet. Don’t you see? Agamemnon was breaking 
his heart over her while he was in jail for her sake. 
As soon as he was released he went straight down t? 
assure her that his devotion was unchanged, and that 
his absence was not due to forgetfulness. But she 
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was not there. He thought she had doubted and for- 
saken him. He did not know that she too had suc- 
cumbed, like himself, not to fickleness but to fate. 
And he came back indignant, and the black pullets 
caught his heart in the rebound! 

He seems quite happy and contented in his present 
domestic relations. I hope the White Pullet has as 
fair a fortune. But I do not know whether constancy 
is vindicated of her children or not. 

Ajax? Iam afraid I shall get myself into trouble 
if I tell about Ajax. When Ajax did not come home 
to his happy family an investigation was ordered in 
the yard of the White Pullet, and lo! he was not there. 
This looked very bad for the minister. You must 
know, the parish had just built a new barn for the 
minister and so he was feeling very uppish about 
barns. Now wehad no parish to build a barn for us, so 
we had to build our own. So it had to be pretty small 
and pretty simple. This put a great deal of pride and 
yain glory into the minister’s heart because his barn was 
larger and handsomer than ours. He used to jeer at it 
when he went by. When, one day, it blew across the 
fields he laughed much more heartily than a minister 
ought to laugh, and far more heartily than even a lay- 
man ought to laugh, when a parishioner’s barn blows 
away. It was almost a tornado, too. After that he 
would ask us when we were going to move our barn— 
to mock us. Once he drew a picture of our barn. 
But observe how his sin found him out. In his picture 
he put just three occupants into the barn, two hens and 
a rooster. How did he know there were just three 
left? How came he, of all persons, to know that the 
fourth, Ajax, had disappeared? 

When Ajax had been gone a month I was driving a 
quarter of a mile beyond the minister’s house when, in 
a door-yard, drooping, daunted, alone, forlorn, lo! 
Ajax! I could not be mistaken. 

“Ts not that my Ajax?” I said to the door-yard’s 
master. 

“Think likely it is,” said he promptly. ‘‘He is a 
stray. He’s been here a month.” 

‘‘ How did he come here?” I queried. 

‘I don’t know,” he said, significantly, ‘‘ but I know 
this much: he did not get here without hands.” 

I took my Ajax home and cherished him tenderly, 
but he never plucked up heart. Agamemnon pounced 
upon him mercilessly and he had no spirit to resist. 
He just stood and took it. I had to go out myself and 
pol) him off. His graceful tail feathers drooped and 
draggled. His splended shimmering breast was dingy 
and dull and mottled with bare places. His defiant 
comb was blotched and tattered. The very hens brow- 
beathim. He just stood in the sunshine and sucked 
his head into his shoulders and gave way to despair, 
and one day he crept behind a board and died. 

But I have folded his wings over my door, where the 
minister must see them every time he comes in. 








MISS RUTH’S EXPERIMENT. 


By HELEN CAMPBELL. 


- NEVER thought to see Sam Sherburne going to 

the bad, but he’s on the same road with the 
Brown boys, cutting round nights, and no talkin’ will 
keep them at home. The Sherburnes are to be pitied, 
for Sam’s the only oue left.” 

“The heart is deceitful above all things and des- 
perately wicked,” returned the old store-keeper, in a 
tone of fullest conviction. ‘‘ Satan has an easy field in 
the rising generation. It does seem as if the latter 
days were nigh athand. Wickedness crops out in the 
last place you’d expect to find it. It does beat all to 
think how the Lowgate boys seem to be going.”’ 

Miss Ruth turned away with her package and walked 
swiftly down the village street; a trim, dainty figure 
in her dark cloth dress. The words rang in her ears, 
“Tt does beat all to think how the Lowgate boys seem 
to be going.” Her path led over the Common toa 
square brick house, flanked by a low wing on either 
side and a broad piazza which held promise of summer 
cheer. Great elms and maples were set in lines up to 
the mass of outbuildings. At the back was an orchard, 
the gnarled and twisted apple-trees standing out dark 
against the evening sky. Ruth shivered a little as she 
looked, then ran up the steps, and, throwing off wrap- 
Pings on the table in the broad hall entered a room 
warmed, and just now lighted, by an old-fashioned 
Franklin stove, the shining brass fender and andirons 
gleaming in the flashing firelight. 

“So thee has come, Ruth,” said a placid voice, and 
Aunt Mercy Dysart looked up from her knitting and 


. smiled at the girl, who drew a low chair to her side 


and sat down with only an answering smile. Now, 
With the light full upon her face, one could see that 
the must be considerably over twenty. There were 
a lines about the mouth, and her firm chin and 
Toad forehead needed all the sweetness in eye and 


“mile to contradict the impression of sternness. 


“Proud as Lucifer,” the village people said, and 
Ruth, who wanted to be friends with all, found it hard 
to work against this impression. Her ways seemed 
strange and unfamiliar to them, anda flavor of the 
ancient feeling for her house and name still tinctured 
present thought and made the old people say, 

‘* She’s a Dysart, an’ what else do you look for but 
high notions and plenty of them?” 

Ruth at length raised her head and turned to Aunt 
Mercy, who had been looking at her from time to time, 
knowing she should soon hear what the girl had to 
say. These two were closest friends, and exchanged 
experiences and opinions with as much freedom as if 
forty years did not lie between them. And Ruth 
spoke now as if all that had gone before were perfectly 
understood. 

“«“Dve thought it all out, Aunt Mercy, and you and I 
must do something. We can’t let them go.” 

“Well, child?” 

“T really’ believe I should go to the bad myself in 
the same place. Do you know that with all my re- 
sources—with a hundred things to think about that 
mean nothing to them—I get so oppressed with the 
monotony, with the intense and horrible dullness, that 
I want a team to run away, or anything to happen that 
will rouse us one moment. Aunt Mercy, those boys 
will begin to drink—or do anything that will give a new 
sensation and bring a sense of life—and by and by there 
will be one or two or three more reckless, swearing, 
lounging creatures like the Carsons in the other village. 
I have begun to believe villages like this are doomed 
to destruction, and that New England will turn into 
New Ireland unless something is done to make them 
places where some real life can be found. Aunt 
Mercy !” 

“Well, child?” 

‘Do you know, I took up an old county history to- 
day. Forty years ago there were five hundred more 
people here than now. Every man has gone West 
except these old ones who are almost ready for the 
next world, and just a few who hold on because they 
were born here and whose sons will get away as fast 
as they can. Of course the mill brings a certain class, 
but their lives are as joyless as lifeinatreadmill. And 
yet here is this lovely country, and these farms that 
ought to be homes and not prisons. Now, don’t you 
suppose it possible to stir up some sense of pride, 
some patriotism—if that is the word—something that 
will make these boys willing to stay, and will give them 
something to think about? Aunt Mercy, I have a 
plan. Now listen, and see what you think.” 

‘‘Tea first, child, and thee may talk afterward. Thee 
should be hungry.” 

‘“T believe I am,” Ruth said, as Linda, the servant— 
who with her husband, George, was a relic of the for- 
mer Dysart prosperity—opened the door and showed 
the small round table laid for two and almost lost in 
the great room, which, however, with its open fire and 
the soft light of the student-lamp held its own cheer. 

‘* Miss Ruth, she’s at her old ways,” Linda said as 
she went presently into the kitchen. ‘I’ve been 
a-wonderin’ what she’d find to take up, but she’s got 
her hands full now.” 

*“*No good won’t come of it,” George answered, dis- 
contentedly, as Linda ended her summary of what she 
had been able to glean from the conversation. ‘‘ Long’s 
it’s beggars and riff-raff you don’t so much care; but 
this is just a-lettin’ herself down to low people that 
won’t know but what she’s always done it. I’d speak 
to Miss Dysart. Miss Ruth don’t see.” 

‘It’s past any time for speakin’,” Linda groaned, as 
she rubbed off the waffle-iron. ‘Its all cut and dried. 
Laws! I was sure there wouldn’t be no mussin’ here, 
but it’s begun, an’ Miss Dysart she’ll be spendin’ all 
her money sure’s you’re born.” 

George shook his head, and continued to shake it as 
he moved about, but the opposition from the kitchen 
did not reach the parlor. 

Ruth devoted the evening to looking over a vast col- 
lection of photographs and stereoscopic views, and to 
assorting them in carefully numbered and marked 
piles, while Aunt Mercy made various changes in the 
contents of an old-fashioned book-case in the corner of 
the dining room. The south parlor, where they always 
sat in winter, had two deep recesses each filled with 
books, Ruth’s special favorites being in her own room 
overhead. In fact every room they inhabited became 
the library temporarily, for Ruth and Aunt Mercy had 
a fashion of looking up any question that interested 
them, and bringing to bear every encyclopedia or ref- 
erence-book which could throw the slightest light 
upon it, and their library was not only well-filled with 
standard and general literature but had a range of 
authorities seldom found outside the walls of a pro- 
fessed student’s armory. The temptation had’ been 
strong to lose herself in this society and forget hu- 
man claims, and Aunt Mercy, who had mourned a little 
that this remote village must swallow up her child 
just when most eager and most ready for work, smiled 








as she saw her absorption, and chid herself for forget- 
ting that something always waited the ready hand. 

Sam Sherburne walking moodily out of the tavern, 
smelling of very strong tobacco and with heavy eyes 
and pale cheeks, was surprised and disconcerted as, 
the next afternoon, Ruth met him and held out her 
hand. 

‘*We are going the same way,” she said. ‘Let us 
walk together, Sam.’ 

Sam colored to the roots of his hair; then straight- 
ened himself and furtively brushed off some lint stick- 
ing to his coat. He had often in the summer rowed 
Miss Ruth down the river; had taught her how to 
manage the oars; and had looked on with pride in his 
pupil when her own light boat she had sent to Boston 
for took its place in the ‘‘ branch” back of the old 
house. He had even once or twice been asked to tea, 
but since Fall this had not happened. He knew she 
must have heard of his wildness, and supposed she 
would not care to speak to him. 

Sam was one of the New England boys who had no 
overmastering longing for a college education, who 
had never taken very kindly to his books and who 
was merely a healthy, fun-loving fellow, with some 
common-sense, rather rudimentary as yet, and a great 
longing to ‘‘see the world ;” meaning by this either go- 
ing out to a clerkship in some narrow store, or possi- 
bly getting on one of the lake boats. But he was the 
only boy left; the farm waited for him, and was one 
of the best in the county, and Beniah Sherburne could 
not understand why the steady round of work was not 
satisfying. 

A deacon in the Congregational church, and with a 
sheaf of doctrines handed down from his father and 
destined in turn for Sam, who would never listen three 
minutes to their expounding, the good man shook his 
head sorrowfully and added one or two more clauses 
to his daily prayers. The mother and he sat content- 
edly by the little stove in the sitting-room. She darned 
and patched and turned, with the life-long habit of 
saving as strong now when its need was past as in 
the early days. They took the county paper, and had 
a few books bought from persistent book-agents, but 
there was no sense of brightness or cheer in the nar- 
row quarters, and Sam shot out after tea and could 
never be found till bed-time. Even the dingy kitchens 
of the Canadians were better than his own home, for 
there at least were jest and laughter, or a dance suddenly 
improvised if Baptiste appeared with his fiddle. This 
was bad enough, the father thought, but when Sam wis 
discovered playing cards with the Brown boys in the 
barn boundless indignation had its way. Sam was 
thrashed and ordered not to go near them, and the 
cards went into the kitchen fire. 

The natural result followed. Outwardly submissive 
but inwardly rebellious the boys had their way, and 
now at eighteen Sam seemed suddenly to have gone to 
the bad altogether; refused to enter the church and, it 
was reported, had been seen drunk in the streets of the 
county town. The Brown boys ran the saw-mill at 
the foot of the hill, but their father did most of the 
work and sighed dolorously if anyone asked why he 
did not keep therm there. 

Ruth looked at the lad as she walked; a tall, sturdy 
fellow with honest blue eyes but a weak, uncertain 
mouth and chin. As she talked he gained confidence 
and answered with something of his old freedom; a 
full, cheery voice with very little of the nasal quality 
at which Ruth still winced. 

“TI wanted to see you, Sam,” she said, presently, 
‘for I want to talk over something with you and I 
think you can help me. Will you come to our house 
to-night?” 

Sam hesitated and colored. 

‘*T don’t know about to-night, Miss Ruth. I’d prom- 
ised Harvey Brown to go up to the line with him.” 

‘** Ts it special business?” 

** No-o, not so very.” 

‘¢ Then bring Harvey and John, too,” said Ruth. “I 
want all three of you. Will you?” 

‘* Yes, ma’am,” said Sam, confounded. The “‘ Brown 
boys” were the neighborhood synonym for outrageous- 
ness, and, Miss Ruth must be beside herself. How- 
ever there was no chance for remonstrance, for with 
his ‘yes, ma’am” she had turned into the post-office, 
with a “‘ Good-by, then, till evening,” and Sam walked 
on wondering what he had better do. 

‘* You’ve got me in a fine mess,” Harvey Brown said, 
when Sam told them of the promise made for them, 
but in spite of shamefacedness curiosity was strong. 

Linda sniffed audibly as she answered the ponderous 
knocker, which Ruth would not allow to be changed 
for a bell, and ushered the boys into the dining-room, 
where a great table, on each end of which a bright light 
burned, had been drawn near the fire. Ruth knew 
that a table was at once occupation and screen for 
awkward feet and hands, the former finding shelter in 
the shadows, the latter turning over the illustrated 
papers towards which the boys looked at once. Miss 
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Dysart sat there quietly knitting, with a pleasant word 
for each in answer to their awkward greeting, and 
then Ruth, with a slightly heightened color, spoke her 
thought. 

‘‘ Boys, I have been thinking how very stupid and 
dull a great many of these winter evenings are, and I 
am sure they can be pleasanter for every one of us. 
-We never get any amusements from outside because 
we are so far away, and I think we grow restless and 
discontented when there is none. Now what I pro- 
pose may not be very amusing but at least we can 
try it and see. Suppose we travel a little, in spite of 
the deep snow, and in this fashion: We all have 
places we would specially like to see; sometimes in 
our own country, sometimes in others. Let us take 
turns in choosing a place and then finding out all 
about it. I have pictures, you see—a great many of 
them—and I think you will find there is some pleasure 
in this way of traveling. Butas you are not at all 
sure whether you will like it or not, we must see. 
Sam, where would you like best to go?” 

Taken by surfrise, Sam answered after a moment’s 
confused thinking : 

‘*The Mammoth Cave.” 

*“¢ Why?” 

Again Sam meditated. 

‘*Because I used to look at the picture in my old 
geography.” 

‘* It’s curious you should have said that,’ said Ruth, 
‘‘because the first package of views on that table is 
one of views in the Cave. I was there long ago with 
Aunt, but never forgot it.” 

‘““Tell us about it, please,” said Sam, eagerly, and 
Ruth brought two or three light stereoscopes and laid 
them on the table, then talked on simply but in most 
vivid fashion, giving the story of the long expedition. 
Each view suggested many questions; Miss Dysart 
joined at times with some bit of reminiscence, and when 
the clock struck nine the boys looked up in astonish- 
ment as Linda entered with a tray on which were 
cups of steaming coffee and a plate of sandwiches. 

‘‘It is so cold to-night you need the coffee to fortify 
you for your walk in the wind,” Miss Dysart said, 
talking on so pleasantly that they forgot awkwardness. 

‘*Tom Anderson’s been up in that cave, near Lake 
Dunmore, where Ethan Allen hid,” said Sam, ‘ but 
it isn’t much more than a big hole. He'd like to see 
these pictures, Miss Ruth. Would you mind telling it 
over again?” 

‘* Not a bit,” said Ruth, ‘if you will not be tired of 
hearing it twice.” 

“There ain’t any danger of that,” said Harvey 
Brown. ‘‘I feel as if I’d been there.” 

“Then I shall expect you Saturday night,” said 
Ruth. ‘‘ You and the Andersons.” 

The Anderson boys came at the appointed time; the 
story seemed to lose none of its interest in repetition, 
and from the Mammoth Cave they passed to others. 

‘* Suppose we look up all the wonderful caves in the 
world,” Ruth had said, after an evening with that of 
Elephanta, illustrated by some photographs sent by 
a friend in Calcutta. ‘‘ The Giant’s Causeway isn’t 
exactly a cave, but there are some beautiful views of 
it. We'll have that for next time.” 

‘*But I don’t know how,” said Sam, who usually 
acted as spokesman. ‘‘I don’t know anybody but you 
that knows.” 

**You shall find out,” said Ruth; and on their next 
evening she had the great atlas, the encyclopedia, and 
a volume of Bayard Taylor’s travels in which a full 
account was given. The boys looked askance at the 
books, but soon found they were not enemies but 
friends. Ruth had one or two of the wild legends 
connected with the spot, and told them with so much 
dramatic effect that Harvey Brown declared he should 
not dare to go through the long bridge alone. 

“It’s mighty like a geography lesson,” said Tom 
Anderson, who had regarded the whole thing with 
grave suspicion, ‘‘ but it’s the jolliest geography lesson 
I ever heard. I shan’t object to more.”’ 

Full of misgivings before each fresh attempt, success 
still seemed to wait upon each. Ruth smiled inwardly 
as her audience grew, and she came to have all the 
boys from fifteen to twenty that the neighborhood 
afforded. The wildest rumors were current. She 
played cards with them—she danced with them—she 
encouraged infidelity ; it was going to be as*bad in the 
end as the bar-room. Gradually the effervescence sub- 
sided. It was seen that there was less desire to roam 
the country at large. The Brown boys came into Dea- 
con Sherburne’s one evening to talk over some knotty 
point with Sam, and the deacon found himself insensi- 
bly interested, as well as astonished that these boys 
showed so little of the cloven foot. When three 
months had proved that if anything interesting were 
provided no lack of interest or acceptance could be 
complained of, Ruth opened the long disused room in 
the north wing, furnished it with a long table and com- 
fortable arm-chairs, had light shelves put up at. one 





end, and herself covered the volumes which were the 
nucleus of what she hoped might be the village library. 

Two backgammon boards, a set of chess-men and 
one or two pleasant games were there also, and one 
evening before their talk began she took her tribe into 
the cheery quarters. 

‘This is your own room, boys,” she said. ‘ But 
there are certain conditions you will all be willing to 
subscribe to. No noise—no smoking—no lounging. 
I have made it as pleasant a place as I can, and now it 
is yours till a better is found.” 

‘“*Having this ain’t going to break up our other 
evenings, is it?” asked Harvey Brown, anxiously. 
‘*We can’t spare them no how, Miss Ruth.” 

‘* No, you shall have them still,”’ Ruth said, touched 
and gratified by the eagerness with which all had 
waited her answer. Already the little seed suwn in‘ 
weakness was showing green above the hard soil. 

‘*Open Sundays!” the villagers cried, when the new 
departure came to be canvassed. ‘‘ Breaking the Sab- 
bath and making a nest of ungodliness in our midst!” 

Ruth said nothing, and when it was found that the 
eleven lads were engaged in a Bible lesson each Sun- 
day afternoon, not conducted on ordinary plans, per- 
haps, but made fascinating with maps and pictures 
and the most vivid description of a land that had been 
practically unknown, the tone of comment changed. 
No knowing what Quakers would not do, but certainly 
this was an unexpected turn, and one to be approved 
by deacons and ministers and people. Ruth shrunk 
from any discussion, but the time came when discus- 
sion was necessary, and she was forced to define both 
her work and her wishes for its future. Deacon Sher- 
burne, as the representative of the most popular 
church, and who looked at Aunt Mercy’s cap and ker- 
chief as a symbol of mysterious heresy as full of 
threatening now as in old Puritan days, spent an even- 
ing in questions and returned home converted. 

‘“*You may say what you please,” he said a week 
later to the knot of men in the store, ‘‘ about her 
passin’ by her own sex an’ goin’ for the boys. Her 
own sex can behave themselves better, an’ ain’t making 
for the streets the minute tea’s done. Boys must have 
something to take up their minds, an’ they’ve got it; 
an’ it’s a shame we hain’t thought more about it. An’ 
there’s more to be done. Her hands ought to be 
strengthened. There’s things a gal can’t do an’ se- 
lect men can, an’ it’s time for us to talk them over. 
That north wing ain’t nigh big enough for them that 
would come. I’ve been turnin’ it over in my mind, 
an’ I’m ready to give the old shoe-shop if anybody’ll 
help pay for the movin’ to the Fork at the head of the 
Common, and fixin’ it up some. You see summer’s 
comin’ on, an’ the way she figures it is, it’s time all of 
us should have some benefit out o’ what she’s begin- 
nin’ to get together. She’s got a friend that’s sent 
some picters, and another that’s goin’ to give a hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of books; an’ the long an’ short of 
it is here’s a chance for a town library to start, an’ we 
to hold our heads up as high as other foiks. I guess 
we can show we ain’t quite run out yet,” 

So long a speech had never been heard from the 
Deacon in all his life before, and a hot discussion fol- 
lowed. The shoe-shop was too old; it wasn't worth 
moving. Who was going to paint it and put it gener- 
ally in order? To every objection the Deacon had his 
answer. It was evident that Ruth’s enthusiasm had 
been deep and strong enough to thoroughly penetrate, 
and his Yankee thrift would never allow the proposed 
benefactions to go begging. 

Ruth smiled as, one morning in June, the strenuous 
calls to oxen and the creaking and groaning of rollers 
were heard. The old shoe-shop was on its way to a 
new foundation and entire rejuvenation, Before July, 
painted and newly plastered, with long tables and 
Ruth’s arm-chairs, with a set of engravings and one or 
two good chromos, the room looked not only habitable 
but inviting. A recess at the back was devoted to 
curiosities—an old portrait or two of former village 
worthies, some Revolutionary relics, and anything 
Ruth or her boys had been able to find in the township 
in which a common interest could be felt. 

The Fourth of July saw the village owners of ‘‘ The 
Lowgate Library Hall;’”’ and as Deacon Sherburne 
looked at his once useless property a sense of accom- 
plishment filled him with something more like patriot- 
ism than anything he had known from his boyhood. 
Standing under the great elm which shadowed it, Dr. 
Brett, the minister, made the first Fourth of July ad- 
dress the village had had in years, and then led the 
way to the generous supply of ice-cream and cake 
from the great house. Only the beginning of a better 
day for the village, and Ruth’s eager wish traveled fast 
and far; but she could wait, sure that here lay work 
enough for all, and that if one experiment had succeed- 
ed another might. ; 

‘God giveth the increase,” Aunt Mercy said, ‘‘ but 





never till it has first been written, ‘Paul must plant, 
and. Apollos water,’” ' 


VERSES. 
By CHARLES F. RICHARDSON. 


FAITH. 
i mocking figures slowly wander by me 
When falls my weary soul on pain and grief, 
And long with every evil art they try me; 
Their names are Doubt, Despair, and Unbelief. 


Their scoffing forms my shut eyes still are seeing, 
Their hateful plea, though banished, still I hear, 
Until the very weight of life and being 
A greater burden seems than I can bear. 


Then Faith appears, and brings her gracious mission 
Of utter peace to vexed and storm-tossed minds; 
My eyes no longer see with blinded vision, 
My troubled soul a firm reiiance finds. 


With eager hands I seize on truths immortal 
And closely press them to my joyous heart; 

Strong Faith, still lead me onward to God’s porta 
That from thy gladness [I may never part. 


PATIENCE. 
If, when you labor all the day, 
You see its minutes slip away 
With joy unfound, with work undone, 
And hope descending with the sun, 


Then cheerily lie down to rest; 

The longest work shall be the best; 

And when the morrow greets your eyes 
With strong and patient heart arise. 


For Patience, stern and leaden-eyed, 
Looks far where future joys abide; 
Nor sees short sadness at her feet 
For sight of triumph long and sweet. 








THE SUN AND THE THERMOMETERS. 
By B. V. ABBorTrT. 


YOME centuries ago a blazing fragment from the 
S sun, severed no one knows exactly how, flew 
through space toward this earth and struck and rested 
upon its surface. For some three years it shone and 
glowed with celestial light and heat. The whole re- 
gion was aroused with curiosity and wonder at the 
phenomenon. Thousands came to witness this me- 
teor, to enjoy or benefit by its beams. Thousands 
carried away their torches enkindled at its blaze. 
Would that it might have remained alive in its ignition 
until now! While it lived it was a free source of heat 
and light for the country around, and, happily, the 
thousands of domestic fires then kindled have perpetu- 
ated themselves, have multiplied, and are carrying its 
beneficent influences throughout the world. While it 
was yet in living fire four commorsense, practical 
men set themselves to watch and record the burning 
heat and glowing coruscations which emanated from 
the aerolite. Their names were Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John; and the blazing meteor was JEsus. 

There is wide difference between reading about heat 
and feeling it; between studying the thermometer’s 
record and taking vitality from the sun’s rays; be- 
tween believing that heat exists and enjoying the 
energy which it imparts. There is as wide a differ- 
ence between reading of Christ and feeling him; be- 
tween memorizing or obeying his instructions and 
partaking his life; between the Christ of history and 
the Christ of to-day, the present personal imspirer of 
emotion, vitality and energy in Christian life. The 
recorded history is the road by which one comes to 
the realization of the living influence; but they fall 
short of the happiest attainment who travel round and 
round in the record, never reaching a personal experi- 
ence beyond. 

How many brief words Jesus dropped which show 
his consciousness of a power over mankind which is 
different from that of a teacher. He did teach; and 
any faith in deriving life from Christ will heighten, 
not diminish, the soul’s reverence for his instructions. 
But he seems always to have felt, and often to have 
said, that he offered, and through his Spirit would 
continue to offer, to mankind something additional to 
redemption and beyond teaching, some communication 
of vital energy to the soul, some element of vigor, 
growth and spiritual tone for which men had no name 
—they had not yet known the thing—and which he had 
no means to express save by metaphors drawn from 
physical life. ‘‘The kingdom of God is like leaven.” 
‘Behold, I give unto you power.” ‘I will give you 


rest.” ‘I will give you a mouth and wisdom.” ‘I 
am the light of the world.” ‘I am the vine, ye are 
the branches.” ‘I give unto them eternal life.” “I 


am the resurrection and the life.” ‘I am the way, 
the truth and the life.” ‘‘Ye will not come unto 
me that ye might have life.” ‘The words that I 
speak unto you are spirit and are life.” ‘‘I am the 
bread of life.” ‘‘If any man thirst let him come 
unto me and: drink.” , “The water that I shall give 
‘him shall be in-him a well of water springing up into 
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eternal life.” ‘‘ Take, eat, this is my body ;” “ drink, 
for this is my blood.” These and as many more indi- 
cate an offer of something that is superior to instruc- 
tion, and is to be enjoyed sooner than the life to come. 
One or two can be explained as meaning instruction, 
and one or two as meaning a redemption from a death 
of the soul; but all cannot be harmonized except 
around a recognition that Jesus, by some direct, per- 
sonal sympathy, invigorates the spiritual life of man 
in this world. 

There is that notable passage beginning, ‘‘ Search 
the Scriptures.” It cannot be that he meant, ‘‘ Read 
the Bible,” for when Christ spoke not one of the New 
Testament books existed. And the spirit of the pas- 
sage is not so much a counsel to mankind to read the 
Old Testament as it is a reproach to his interlocutors 
that they relied on their Jewish Scriptures instead of 
accepting Jesus as the true source of spiritual life. 
He had cured a chronic invalid upon an assertion of 
divine power over disease which the Jews disputed. 
He reiterated the claim and expanded it; avowed 
that he not only controlled disease but was divinely 
endowed with power to communicate everlasting life 
to the living, and, more than that, in due time would 
revive the dead; and said that he would not demand 
belief of this astonishing assertion upon his own word 
alone, but there were witnesses in his favor: John, his 
own miracles, the tokens of divine support, and the 
prophetic intimations of the Old Testament. Then it 
was that he said in effect: Read your own Scriptures, 
in which you think you have eternal life when in 
truth they are testimony that I am the source of life; 
yet you will not come to me that you might have life. 
The point and stress of the exhortation is that the 
Scriptures themselves show that they are not, but 
Christ is, the source of life to the soul. Suppose 
Joseph Cook should close a fruitless argument with 
an inquiring deist by the argumentum ad hominem: 
Sir, if you would read Theodore Parker’s works, 
which you admire so much, with candor, you might 
find enough to convince you that man needs a scheme 
of salvation, and that Christianity is just the right 
scheme—and the reporter should put him down as 
counseling Christians to read Parker’s works? Or 
suppose the sun grew weary of trying to warm a 
party of philosophers, and expostulated: If you would 
only study the thermometer you might learn that I am 
the source of heat—and they should make a proof-text 
of it: He says, ‘‘ Study the thermometer; study the 
thermometer”? 

Then again, there is cnat mystical passage in which 
Christ speaks of man’s eating his flesh and drinking 
his blood. He had said: ‘‘ I am the bread of life; the 
living bread which came down from heaven.’”’ The Jews 
contested this as absurd and impossible, when he reit- 
erated it with greater positiveness and more circum- 
stance of detail: Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of 
man and drink his blood ye have no life in you. The 
disciples were perplexed at this enigmatical saying, 
and he gave the explanation. Paraphrased briefly, the 
whole passage means: I am not a mere teacher but a 
life giver. I am bread, food, to the soul. I am to be 
eaten and drunk, not merely understood and remem- 
bered. Unless you cancomprehend how to feed upon 
me you cannot attain life. Of course J mean a spirit- 
ual feeding, and a soul-life. It is spirit that quickens; 
eating my flesh in a literal sense could not profit any 
one. 

What is to be learned from Christ’s teachings forms 
only one realm of his influence over the soul; another 
realm is his communication of life. By a divine sym- 
pathy which cannot be defined or described, but which 
the experience of every Christian will somewhat attest, 
he places the wealth of his spiritual nature within the 
reach of our souls as being their best and highest food. 
By a direct, immediate, personal influence he invigor- 
ates and develops the spiritual powers as food renews 
the frame. 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 








GROWING OLD.* 
“Brethren, I count not myself to haye apprehended: but 
this one thing I do, forgetting those things which are behind, 
and reaching forth unto those things which are before, I 
Press toward the mark for tke prize of the bigh calling of 
God in Christ Jesus.””—Pbil. iii., 13-14. 
rTP XHIS is the Apostle’s general proscription not of 
the act of retrospection but of useless or un- 
worthy retreat out of the present life and into the 
past. The characteristic elements of manhood, as 
parts of Christianity, are activity, energy, forelooking, 
—_—_—_—. 
“SUNDAY MORNING, June 2, 1879. Lesson: Luke vii., 18-50. 
ymns (Plymouth Collection): Nos. 142. 769, 1887. Keported 
©xpressly for the Christian Union by T. J. ELLINWOOD. 





hope, courage, aspiration. That there are regrets 
and pains and sorrows is true; but these are medi- 
cines. The normal state of a true heart is one of 
cheer, activity, hope, enterprise. The whole of life 
should point forward and upward. We are to make 
a window of the present through which we can see 
the future. Weare to live as travelers do, looking 
every moment along the road over which they are to 
pass, or as the pilot does, who holds the ship to her 
course with his eyes always cast forward. Any use 
of the past is permissible which consists in making 
the present time or the future better. Any use of the 
past is wrong which tends to disparage the present 
and to clog the future. That is a forbidden dealing 
with things gone by which renders us discontented or 
discouraged. 

Such a revision of the past as leads to conceit and 
to foolish and ignoble attainments is not admissible. 
The past may be used to inspire, but not to check 
growth in virtue and in joy. Any looking back upon 
our achievements in action or upon our attainments 
in character in a spirit of conceit is certainly for- 
bidden by the scope and meaning of this passage. 
We are to ‘forget the things that are behind.” 
We are not to remember our past achievements 
or attainments with any boastful remembrance, or 
with any conceited satisfaction. If you have se- 
cured elements which give you a prominent place in 
society it may be a matter of pleasure, but it ought 
not to be a matter of boasting. 

That is not culture enough which enables you to 
move unrebuked among the educated. That is not 
refinement enough which passes for refinement in 
good society. No person should fix the measure of 
his development in the finer elements of life and dis- 
position from external reasons; he should fix it alto- 
gether from reasons that are inside of himself. What 
does true manhood require?—not, What does society, 
that is made up of all elements, uncongenial and 
heterogeneous, expect?—that is the true measure. The 
man who does not demand of himself more than the 
law of the land demands of him is an ignoble man. 
We ought not to be satisfied with that measure of 
knowledge which will answer our common purposes 
in life. We ought not to measure our skill simply by 
its ability to supply our daily needs. We ought in 
every respect to be growing; in skill, in knowledge, in 
social refinement, in moral richness, in all truth. We 
ought to live by an ideal; and a true ideal has no ho- 
rizon above and no bound below. 

And we ought never to be content with looking 
back to the conquests which we have made in days 
gone by. We ought not to be content as if in any 
section or department of our life we could settle 
down at last, incurious of knowledge, satisfied with 
what the fathers believed, railing at history and all 
new and fantastic notions, and counting ourselves to 
be manly in proportion as we have tucked ourselves 
up under the narrow blanket of past attainments. 
Our appetite for truth should never know any abate- 
ment. 

Still more objectionable is it for one to be content 
with his moral development. A reasonable measure 
of piety is the most unreasonable. There is no point 
at which one should stop in this direction. So long 
as there is room to grow men should grow. So long 
as there is power to apprehend elevation of faith so 
long there should be stimulus for aspiration, and so 
long should men take no counsel of attainment. 

Forever onward and forever upward, in every line 
of Christian experience—this should be the motto. 
Hunger and thirst after righteousness in spiritual life 
should recur as often as hunger and thirst for bread 
and meat recur in bodily life. A more perfect reduc- 
tion of all that is physical and animal in our constitu- 
tion to spiritual conditions should be going on 
constantly. No man should be content with what he 
has gained of self-control if there is anything else to 
be gained. If we have subdued ina formal and out- 
ward way the things that are evil, and if we have 
attained in a general way the things that are good, 
there is still that which is abundantly indicated in the 
New Testament—namely, the attainment of good 
things in their embellished form. Christian graces not 
only should be operative in a comparatively gross and 
low form, but they should develop themselves in power 
and beauty. Power and beauty in Christian virtues 
are as mythical as the virtues themselves. More 
cheerfulness, more sympathy, more gentleness, more 
fruitfulness in all good—these are elements that every 
Christian man should seek in his experience from day 
to day; and whoever looks back and thanks God that 
he has been permitted to enter a Christian life, and 
has come up to the ordinary measure of church attain- 
ment and is contented therewith, has not yet drunk 
in the deepest spirit of the gospel of Christ. 

The premature relinquishment of the active affairs 
of life is within the scope of this forbidding. We are 
not to look back upon the things that we have done, 








and upon the things that we have secured, and find in 
past achievements an excuse for that leisure which 
trenches so nearly on indolence. Oftentimes men be- 
cause they cannot realize their full ambition give up 
the future, and sit down in ignominious contentment. 

Men begin life with heroic purposes. Young men 
are not simply ambitious, but romantic. I pity the 
young man who has no romance. I pity him who has* 
no ideals that rise higher than he will ever reach. I 
pity the person that has no conception which stands 
him in stead when he finds his strength overmatched ; 
when shocks of sickness come upon him; when he is 
overtaken by the exigencies of professional life. It is 
all-important that in the realm of science, of invention, 
or of any kind of industry, men should have a high 
notion of what that can do. Too many are apt to sit 
down and look back upon the bright gleaming ideas 
with which they began and to say of themselves that 
they were foolish, and to say in regard to the future, 
“‘It is of no use; we can never attain that which we 
expected to attain: therefore why should we vex and 
harass ourselves?” 

Now, no man is true to himself, and true to his duty, 
who, failing in any conditions in life to reach that 
which he hoped for, shall make his failure an argument 
of base contentment and indolence, and sit down dis- 
couraged. 

Do what you can, and continue to do what you can, 
with your best endeavors, though the best you can do 
is far below what you anticipated. There isa glorious 
sense in manhood which shall enable a person to stand 
at his best, though that bes* be far below others’ best 
and far below what he had hoped from himself. 

Multitudes of men who have been overthrown, 
wrenched from their old roots either by their own 
mistakes or by the general dislocation of society, fall 
into a condition of despondency. They think and they 
argue that the foundation can never be rebuilt; that 
the tree can never be transplanted; that the objects of 
life are so far beyond their possible reach that there is 
no reason why they should make any further endeavor. 
There is a great army of men whose heads are prone 
at mid-life. There are scores and hundreds that have 
not yet seen fifty years who are talking of what they 
were, and are walking peacefully and quietly down-hill 
toward the grave as if their life had been a failure. A 
man’s life has been a failure when he has lost hope, or 
courage, or enterprise; and you are not to look into 
your past mistakes or mishaps, or into the revolutions 
that have thrown you out of your original course; you 
are to look in the other direction. Gird up your loins, 
pluck up the courage of a true manhgod, and begin 
again. Anything, anywhere, rather than supine dis- 
cou ragement ! 

On the other hand, there are multitudes of men who 
when they have succeeded in life think of themselves, 
though they are in the very prime of their powers, as 
justified in withdrawing from life in order that they 
may enjoy what they have reaped. They think it is 
proper that they should retire. They think that a dig- 
nified, quiet and refined enjoyment becomes them. 
But there is no period of a man’s life in which he has. 
a right to put himself on the shelf. There are but two 
persons that have a right to lay you aside—your doctor 
and the sexton. Every man owes to himself and to 
his kind, as an example that is influential upon the 
young, the continual exertion of his ripe powers to the 
very end of life. 

There are some men who are like the horse-chestnut 
tree, that makes all its growth in about four weeks 
and stands the rest of the summer without swelling a 
bud or developing a leaf. That is not an evil in a tree, 
because it is a tree; but it is an evil in a man, who is 
not a tree, and who ought to grow from the very 
spring to the very autumn, and never know the month 
in which he is not sprouting, budding, blossoming, and 
bringing forth fruit. Our type should be the orange- 
tree, that is never without green leaves, never without 
white blossoms, never without fruit that is “‘ setting,” 
and never without ripening fruit. 

A man may have had the highest honors of his time; 
he may have been engaged in all the enterprises of his 
day; but that is no reason for his exemption from 
activity. 

We have one name which, while in many respects it 
adorns our history, is in one respect worthy of imita- 
tion and observation. I mean the name of John Quincy 
Adams; who having received every honor of his time 
did not retire in lazy dignity to his home but went 
again into public life, and into the humbler House of 
the two in Congress, and there discharged, from month 
to month, his laborious duties, in a stormy period, and 
continued his labors for his country to the very end, 
and died in the harness; the most illustrious of the 
Presidents of these United States, being in the full 
exercise of his power almost up to the very hour and 
minute of his death. 

Multitudes of men not well instructed, or not of a 
right spirit and disposition, form the purpose at the 
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beginning of their business life, as soon as they can 
acquire a competence and affluence to retire from risks 
and from laborious enterprises; and then they mean to 
enjoy themselves. 

Now, it is permitted a worm to retire, to change its 
form; it is permitted him to robe himself in a silk 
cocoon: but it is never for the sake of being happy as 
a cocoon; itis simply as a new investment, as a pre- 
paratory step for new development in another life. 

No man should make it a part of his plans in life to 
get out from activity. He may change; he may lay 
aside some of the procedures of his affairs, as the years 
go on, for things that are less operose; he may even 
lay aside the occupation in which he is toiling to take 
up other vocations which are more congenial to his 
taste and more conducive to his profit; but it is the 
principle of a manly life, forgetting the achievements 
performed and the treasures gained in the past, to 
press forward, for one’s own sake, for the sake of 
one’s fellow men, and for God’s sake whose servant 
he is. 

It is not wise for men when they feel the approaches 
of old age to begin to prepare themselves to be old 
long before it is necessary. That is a beautiful line 
in the old Hebrew poem, ‘ They shall still bring forth 
fruit in old age.” A man who begins to feel some 
bodily ailment, like dimness of the sight, dullness of 
hearing or feebleness of the hand, should refuse to 
recognize it as long as he can. 

Let no man talk about being old; let no man think 
about it; for he that begins to think that he is old is 
old. There is in every man that which does not grow 
old, if he did but know it. There is in every man the 
element of immortality. Having used, as he might, 
the instruments, of one or another kind with which 
the body is equipped, if they fail let him take other 
instruments. There is abundant scope. It is igno- 
minious for men to settle down into ease and activity 
simply becanse they are growing old. It may not be 
necessary to lay upon age the full burden of life; it 
may be that a man should curtail his occupations and 
functions; but some occupation—and an occupation 
that wakes before the man does, and meets him at the 
rising hour, and pushes him through the whole day— 
that he should regard as good fortune. 

Do not, then, seek easy ways; for easy ways lead to 
rust. Do not seek to get rid of responsibilities. Be 
anxious to take them on. See to it that as you draw 
near to the later years of life you draw near to them 
fully equipped. 

Do not talk about yourself. At any rate, do not talk 
about your old age. Do not talk about your failing 
senses. Of all things, for decency’s sake, do not talk 
about your diseases. If you know that you have the 
rheumatism, that is enough. If you know that you 
have neuralgia, be content to keep it to yourself; your 
friends do not want it. Do not coddle your weak- 
nesses. Do not wrap up and bandage your infirmities. 
One’s pride should hide these things. There is enough 
of the core of youth in every man who is at all fit to 
live for every day as it passes. 

And do not be prematurely old. Above all, do not 
be older in your feelings than you are in fact. There- 
fore, never withdraw your interest from life. See 
what is going on, and care for what is going on. It 
is a good thing for a man to set his affections on things 
above, and to have investments in heaven; there is a 
time for these things; but they are not inconsistent 
with a knowledge of what is taking place below. Men 
should let the heart of the times brood upon their 
heart. 

Do not become self-indulgent. Do not talk about 
leaving to the young the tasks of life, or about getting 
out of their way. Get out of nobody’s way, and, above 
all, do not stand in your own way. Do not step out of 
the ranks—that is, do not .step out of sympathy with 
the spirit of the age in which you live. 

Love the young; be young yourself; keep in the line 
of sympathy and of thought and of feeling with those 
who are young. Rejoice with them. Live with them. 

Solomon, when he was old, songht out from among 
his own posterity some one to lie in his bosom and 
keep him warm; and if the body needs youth in it to 
keep it warm, how much more does the heart need 
children to keep it warm! 

It is very pitiful to see how men grow old. A bank- 
rupt old man is one of the saddest sights in the world; 
but an active, enterprising, cheerful, hopeful, health- 
ful old man is one of the brightest things in the world. 
Blessed be the man who never feels old, who never 
thinks but that he is a boy, and who dies and goes to 
heaven as a boy in feeling though he lives to bea 
hundred years old! 

Life is a campaign; and if we are defeated in the 
field let us retreat to the camp. If we are driven out of 
the camp let us fight our way back to the city. If we 
are besieged therein, and the walls are broken down, 
let us retire to the citadel. As story after story of the 
citadel is taken, let us go up till we can go no further. 
And when the spear finds us let it find us upon the 





very roof. Let us get as near to heaven as possible. 
Let us not for anybody's sake go down into the dun- 
geon to abide. 

A man that begins young with heroic purposes, and 
pursues them steadily in one path or another, will 
stand a good chance of success; and you should to the 
end persevere in activity, full of hope, and with deter- 
mination, and will, and patient endurance; and when 
death finds you let it find you with the harness on. 
Blessed be they that endure to the end. 

And do not make the past a storehouse or museum 
of regrets. Do not sit with your face to the past and 
your back to the future. How many there are that 
once were rich, but that now are poor, and how 
largely do they occupy themselves in saying to those 
that know them, ‘‘I had wealth, and I used to give, 
but now I have to receive”! How many persons 
there are whose after life seems to be one ignominious 
mourning over the loss of the external prosperity of 
their earlier life! 

Forget the things that are behind; or if you remem- 
ber them do not let anybody know it. It may be 
hard; but what are you in this world for but to bear 
hardness? If God made this world for ease he made 
a mistake. It is a good world to hammer men out on, 
but it is a very poor world for men to find final rest 
and comfort in. There are ten thorns where there is 
one feather that any man can lie down on. It is by 
enduring as good soldiers the hardships of this life 
that men come to their best manhood. 

Not that I do not sympathize with men who, having 
chosen their occupations according to their tastes, 
and having brought their households to a reasonable 
degree of affluence, find themselves suddenly over- 
thrown and reduced to poverty. I do not want pov- 
erty; Ido not like it; but there is something worse 
than poverty of money, and that is poverty of man- 
hood. It is a great deal better for a man to have com- 
fort about him if he can have it consistently ; but sup- 
pose he has not got it, is he to cry about it? 

I do not like to be seasick; and I never went from 
America to Europe or came from Europe to America 
that I was not seasick, but I did not think it necessary 
to cry about it. I lay on my back, and waited; and I 
outlasted the storms, and beat them, and got home; 
and I did not think it necessary to sit on the land and 
recall all the experiences of the sea, and recapitulate 
them, and plaster my memory with them. 

What if you were influential, and are influential no 
more? What if you were wealthy, and are no longer 
wealthy? What if you were prosperous, and are not 
prosperous now? That part of your life is done with; 
and what is the use of your living it over again? 

There are many persons who mourn over bereave- 
ments. ,They go into the depths of sorrow. They rather 
invite it. They lend themselves to it as to a jailor. 
Now, it is far from my purpose to say that there are 
no sorrows, or that all sorrows can be equally well 
borne, or that some by sorrows may not be more 
severely shocked in the feebleness of health, and may 
not, through excessive sensibility of their nervous 
systems, be more nearly overthrown than others. The 
strong ought not to despotize over the weak in telling 
them how to bear their troubles. To deal with other 
persons’ sorrows in an unsympathizing way is not 
Christian. 

But, on the other hand, many persons’ lives are 
scorched as by fire and left as a barren desert because 
they nurse their sorrows. Itis not only a disregard 
of duty but a wanton sacrifice of that vitality which 
happiness gives for men to brood over their sorrows, 
and roll them as a sweet morsel under their tongue, as 
many do. It is asin in overmeasure for a man to be 
cast down.through days, and weeks, and months to- 
gether if it be in his power, by industry, by enter- 
prise, by healthful occupation, to overcome it, and live 
above it. Forget the things that are behind—disap- 
pointments, racking cares, sickness, sorrows and 
bereavements. Draw the curtain, and hide them from 
your view. Let them go with the dreams of night. 
Do not live in them again and again. It is enough 
that you had them once. Dismiss them, and turn away 
from them. 

Nor any more should men mourn over the past in 
regard to their mistakes, nor in regard to their trans- 
gressions even. Discouragement waits on the heels 
of transgression as a kind of Nemesis; and while one 
should never make mistakes without gathering from 
them wisdom for the future, while, therefore, one may 
make use of the past, yet one is not to sit down and 
brood over the mistakes of the past unduly and con- 
tinuously. So far as we can employ them to redeem 
ourselves from other mistakes, so far as we can em- 
ploy them to cleanse the present, just so far we may 
use them; but we are not touse them one bit further. 

Many persons suppose that wrapping themselves in 
a penitential cloak on account of the evils that they 
have committed, and wearing it for weeks and months, 
and for years even, carries with it some atonement 
and has in it some virtue; hut no man should think of 











the evil that he has committed any longer than just to 
extract from it that power which shall enable him to 
set aside the evil and attain the good. To excoriate 
one’s self, to go with a bowed head and discouraged 
heart—above all, to suppose that there is in the black- 
ness of brooding over faults anything that true piety 
can make use of—this is a fantasy and a heresy of a 
very deadly kind. 

The atonement which should be made for wrong. 
doing is renewed activity in the right. What if the 
way back from transgression to rectitude does seem 
long? The longer it is the more virtue there is in 
your perseverance. The worse you have been the 
greater is the manliness and grace that you are re. 
quired to put forth in regaining yourself. What if for 
twenty years you have been a victim of the cup? All 
the more reason is there why you should forget the 
things that are behind and press forward toward a 
nobler life in the time to come. What if there are but 
four or five years left to your trembling hand and foot? 
That is an argument why you should be diligent in 
redeeming the time. What if you have pursued illicit 
courses all your life? Then refeem yourself, as best 
you may, from the scar and thrall thereof. If men 
finding themselves under the influence of temptation 
have fallen, let them rise up and flee from that tempta- 
tion. Not that I would have men exempt from remorse 
and suffering when they have done wrong, but I would 
have suffering and remorse employed as instruments 
for cleansing men from the effects of having done 
wrong. 

Is any one worse than the disciples were, who, in 
the hour when their fidelity to Christ should have 
flamed, and night should have been radiant with their 
peerless love and devotion toward him, forsook him 
and fled? But did they sit down and indulge in un- 
availing regrets? Did they cast up to themselves in- 
cessantly, afterwards, what had been the depth of 
their treachery? No, they redeemed themselves from 
the remorse and the suffering which that treachery 
occasioned them by a fidelity and a zeal which never 
forsook them to the end of their lives. 

Has any man been worse than Peter was, who de- 
nied his Master with falsehood and curses and _ pro- 
fanity? And yet there is no record of any long brood- 
ing repentance and sorrow on his part. Prolonged 
sorrows are wasteful; and it is the duty of men to 
accept the strokes of God, and the bereavements, the 
overthrows, the catastrophes of life, and to accept, 
also, the suffering and remorse which came from their 
own mistakes and wrong-doings; and it is every man’s 
duty to rouse himself out of this remorse and this 
suffering, at the earliest moment possible, by a more 
energetic life in right directions. 

Thus we are to redeem ourselves from the past, and 
in this sense forget it. 

It may be asked whether it is in the power of all to 
do this. I may be asked if I am not preaching to men 
that which is impossible to them. It is impossible for 
any man to do the things which the law of God de- 
mands unless he has with him the help of God. In 
that higher sphere of attainment where Christianity 
resides there is an indispensable and a constant need 
of the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, of the presence 
of the Comforter, of the companionship and the fel- 
lowship of the heart of God. ‘‘ Without me ye can 
do nothing,” is the root message of the Master; and 
the response is: “I can do all things, Christ 
strengthening me.” There is no burden put upon 
men’s shoulders that in the streugth of Christ they 
cannot bear. There is no cup we cannot drink as he 
drank the cup, angels comforting us as they com- 
forted him. There is no crucifixion that he bore 
which we cannot bear. And to us the message comes, 
“Is the disciple greater than the Master?” If upon 
him fell storms; if upon him came persecutions; if 
he, sinless, bore the sins of men; if he, perfect, stood 
in the place of imperfect men, and took the penalty 
of their infirmities upon himself, shall we be less than 
he? If he was able to bear unto the end, and if he 
promised that because he lived we should live also, is 
there any excuse conceivable why we should not go 
forward in the way of duty, no matter what the past 
was, and no matter what we were? The present is 
ours, the future is ours, and Christ is ours; and his 
irrefragable promises are around us; and if we endure 
to the end then the glory of our victory will redound 
to the honor of his name in proportion to its difficulty. 

To heal those who are only a little sick requires but 
little skill, and reflects but little credit upon him who 
effects the cure; but to bring a man from the border 
of the grave requires a great deal of skill, and reflects 
great credit upon the physician who does it. And if 


we, through darkness, through foreboding, through 
feebleness and sickness, through mistake and sin, press 
our way and endure to the end, and are finally saved, 
great will be the glory of redemption, and the honor 
to his name, when we shall lay our crowns at his feet, 
and say, ‘Not unto us, not unto us, but unto thy 
name be the praise,” 
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Beligions Aetus. 


Latest Developments in the Case of Mr. Macrae.—On 
Sunday, August 17th, Mr. Macrae preached morning and 
evening in his church at Gourock, in the presence of au- 
diences which crowded the building. At about a quarter 
to eleven o’clock the deputation sent by the Presbytery to 
occupy the pulpit presented themselves at the church 
gates and were refused admission. The Rev. A. G. Flem- 
ing, who had been appointed to preach, then read the fol- 
lowing protest : 

“J, the Rev. Andrew G. Fleming, of Paisley, having been 
appointed on behalf of theGreenock Presbytery of the 
United Presbyteriav Church to preach in Gourock U. P. 
Church this day, and having been denied admission to said 
church, do hereby protest, in name of the session of Gourock 
U. P. Church, against the action of some person or persons 
who have thus illegally impeded me in the discharge of said 
a I do this Sabbath, 17th day of August, 1879. in 
presence of these witnesses, William Miller and James Simp- 
gon, both of Gourock, at Gourock, and at the door of the 
church vestry ” 

The party then left the church and proceeded toa public 
hall, where Mr. Fleming preached to a small audience, in- 
cluding twelve members of Mr. Macrae’s congregation. 
Before the sermon Mr. Macrae made a full stat»ment of 
his case, and condemned the action of the Presbytery in 
refusing him the opportunity of appealing from the Stand- 
ards of the church to the Scriptures. In the course of 
his sermon he said that it had become necessary “ that the 
people belonging to the Presbyterian Church should reas- 
sert their rights to private judgment and their right to 
more truth than priests or churclies or confessions could 
supply.” If this deliverance was to be attained they 
would require to have a fresh and unfettered study of the 
Bible, they must have constant right of appeal to the 
Word from all Standards that were merely human and 
subordinate. The minority in Mr. Macrae’s congregation 
have decided not to apply for an interdict to prevent his 
occupying the Gourock pulpit, but to take legal proceed- 
ings to determine the ownership of the church property. 





Religious Eccentricities.—It has sometimes been said in 
England that America was the home of religious eccen- 
tricity and caricature, but it is doubtful if our departures 
from good sense and a decent regard for the fitness of 
things are any more inarked than those of the English. 
The following notice, recently posted in an English town, 
explains itself: 

PEACE WITH HONOUR! 
PEACE WITH HONOUR!! 

Negotiations having been completed between the Home 

Office of the Light Infantry of the 
PRIMITIVE METHODIST SUNDAY SCHOOL 
and the AMEER OF GLEN ESK for their 

ANNUAL INSPECTION. on Monday, August 4, 1879, 
The Regiment will leave their Barracks, Church Street, at 
One o’clock, in command of the Officers of the late Hugh 
Bourne’s Regiment. and after parading the principal streets 
on the East side of the town, headed by their Colours and 
Colour-Sergeants COOPER, SUFFIELD and others, with the 


battle-cry of 
“THE WORLD FOR CHRIST,” 
they will proceed to their encampment, not the Island of 
Cyprus, but the 
ISLAND OF GLEN ESK. 

The Inspection being over,a few blank cartridges will be 
fired, then the word of command will be given for a general 
onslaught on the magazines of Mr. Cole’s spice-bread and tea. 
This being done and victory gained, the officers and their 
friends will assemble to a peace offering in the Ameer's pri- 
vate grounds, which will consist of a good substantial MEAT 
TEA, for which the charge of One Shilling will be made to 
defray the expense of the ammunition. 





A Significant Service.—At Berne, Switzerland, Aug. 10th, 
a very interesting and significant service was held in the 
Old Catholic cathedral. Circumstances had brought to- 
gether the three leaders of the Catholic reform movement 
in Germany, France and Switzerland—Bishop Reinkens, 
Ptre Hyacinthe and Bishop Herzog—and the English 
Bishop of Edinburgh happened also to be in Berne. At 
nine o’clock in the morning a union service was held, in 
which all these clergymen took part. The cathedral was 
crowded with a mixed congregation of Protestants and 
Catholics, with a few Greeks to represent the Eastern 
Church. The service commenced with the familiar hymn, 
“The Church’s One Foundation is Jesus Christ the Lord.” 
Pere Hyacinthe preached an eloquent sermon on the ‘‘Unity 
of the Church,” the three Bishops sitting within the rails 
of the sanctuary in the order of their seniority. During 
the celebration of the communion, which followed the 
Sermon, the Bishop of Edinburgh took part, delivering the 
cup to the communicants with the words of the English 
Communion Office. As this was the special point of de- 
parture from the Romish service the assignment of an En- 
glish bishop to perform this portion of the service after the 
English ritual is significant. The service made a profound 
impression on the congregation, and may be fairly con- 
sidered a striking incident in the progress of Christian 
sympathy and fellowship. 





Presbyterianism in Ireland.—The minutes of the Irish 
General Assembly, recently published, contain some state- 
ments which are of interest as indicating the strength of 
that Church in Ireland. It may be stated, in brief, that 
nere are: Sittings provided, 228,239; total number of 
milies, 79,632; communicants, 106,776; communicants 
“dded, 6,282; communicants left, 4,728; baptisms, 9,068; 
elders, 2,145; deacons, 6,746; contributors to Sustenation 
d, 39,392; stipend-payers, 68,238; seat-rents, £44,836; 


fields of work being the leading feature. 


ministerial income from mission funds and other official 
sources, £6,983; congregational debt, £72,372; raised for 
building or repairs of churches, manses, or schools, £35,711; 
Sabbath collections, £18,260; raised for Sustenation Fund, 
£23,424; mission collections, £12,487; raised by Sabbath- 
schools for missions, £2,263; other collections, £15,717; total 
for the year, £154,377: contributed to the poor, £2,019. 
There are 712 National schools under Presbyterian man- 
agement; 1,053 Sunday-schools, with 8,571 teachers and 
an average attendance of 72,288 scholars. There were dur- 
ing the year: Ordinations, 7; licenses, 13; installations, 19; 
deaths of ministers, 14; congregations organized, 2; desig- 
nations to missionaries, 3. The number of assistant minis- 
ters is 33; licentiates, 55; students, 61. 





A Farewell Missionary Meeting.—Ten missionaries, six 
of them being women, were sent to the East last week by the 
American Board of Foreign Missions. They were Mr. and 
Mrs. Lucien H. Adams, who have been in America on a 
visit and are now returning to their work in Central Tur- 
key accompanied by Mr. Charles 8. Sagders, a son of the 
Rev. Mr. Sanders of the Ceylon mission, and a recent 
graduate from college; Mr. and Mrs. William H. Belden of 
New York, who go to European Turkey to assist Dr. By- 
ington in the Bulgarian mission, and who will be located 
at Constantinople to superintend the publication of a paper 
which has been established there; Mr. and Mrs. Lyndon 8, 
Crawford, who go to Western Turkey; Miss Grace Bing- 
ham, assigned to Central Turkey; Miss Sarah B. Clapp and 
Miss Ada A. Haven of Chicago, who go to North China to 
work in the girls’ schools there. On Thursday Aug. 28tha 
service was held in Pilgrim Hall, Boston, with special ref- 
erence to the approaching departure of these missionaries, 
and, as usual on such occasions, the exercises were earnest 
and impressive. The meeting was opened with prayer by 
the Rev. Dr. N. G. Clarke, and was very informal in char- 
acter, short speeches from those about to leave for various 





The Congregational Centennial at Westhampton.—The 
Congregational Church at Westhampton, Mass., celebrated 
its centennial anniversary Sept. 3rd. Wm. E. Lyman, 
Esq., presided, and the address of welcome was made by 
the pastor of the church, the Rev. E. 8. Palmer; the Rev. 
Dorus Clarke of Boston delivered the historical address, 
which, as the speaker is in his 84th year, included many 
personal recollections, and the exercises of the morning 
were closed by a communion service in which a number of 
clergymen took part. The dinner which followed was en- 
livened by short speeches in which many interesting facts 
in the history of the church were brought out, some of a very 
humorous character. A large audience attended the exer- 
cises, and great interest was manifested in the occasion and 
the means taken to celebrate it. 





A Pan-Sunday-School Convention.—Arrangements are 
being made for the holding of an All-World Sunday-school 
Convention in London next year, in connection with the 
Raikes Centenary. The Church of England Sunday-school 
Institute and the Wesleyan and Old Bailey Sunday-schvol 
Unions have the matter principally in charge. It is in- 
tended to hold services in St. Paul’s Cathedral, the City 
Road Chapel and Mr. Spurgeon’s ‘Tabernacle. Mass 
meetings will be held in Albert Hall and elsewhere. 


GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
—The Rev. Dr. Kohler was inaugurated as minister of the 
Temple Beth-El, in thiscity, on the 6th of September. 
—At the Sea Cliff camp meeting last Sunday the principal 
sermon was preached by the Rey. Dr. Simpson, of England. 
—The Congregation of B'nai Israel dedicated their new 
synagogue at No. 299 East Fourth street, in this city, last 


Sunday. 
—The Protestant Episcopal Missionary Society will holda 


conference in this city October 14-18. Bishop Williams 
will preach the opening sermon at Grace Church. 
—At the Gospel Temperance meeting held at the Cooper 
Union in this city last Sunday evening crowds of people were 
turned away, so great was the desire to hear Messrs. Sawyer 
and Sankey. 
—The Rev. Dr. William Taylor has declined his London call 
and returned to bis labors at the Broadway Tabernacle in this 
city. During the coming season he will deliver a course of 
lectures on ‘*‘Miracies’’ before the Princeton Theological 
Seminary. 
—At the anniversary services of the Independent Irish 
Catholic Church, held in a hall in the University Building, in 
this city, September 7th, an immense crowd was present, and 
the Rev. Father McNamara, in accordance with previous 
announcement, formally excommunicated the Pope. 
—Work on the Cathedral at Garden City is progressing rap- 
idly, and its completion is expected in about a year. One 
hundred acres of land have been set apart, and it is intended 
to add a university to the cathedral town now so rapidly 
springing up. The Divinity School will soon open with seven 
students under the charge of the Rev. T. Stafford Drowne, 
D.D. . 
—It was a pleasant way which the people of the Congrega- 
tional Church of the Mediator, Brooklyn, N. Y., took to ex- 
press their regret on the occasion of their pastor’s (the Rev. 
Bishop Falkner) retiring from their church to become an 
Episcopal clergyman. They gave him a reception, and in a 
farewell speech one of the parishioners commended his * in- 
dependence of thought and action.” 
NEW ENGLAND. 
—A new Unitarian Society has been organized at Franklin, 
N.H. 
—The Congregational Church at Dummerston, Mass., has 
recently celebrated its centennial. 
WEST. 
—The Congregational Church at Grand Ledge, Mich., has 
paid off its debt in full. 
—* Uncle Tom’s Cabin”’ was recently given at the Michigan 





™pplemental stipend, £1,677; paid to ministers, £45,522; 


—The 8t. Clair (Mich.) Congregational Church have sold the 
remains of their old church for $1,000. 
—The meeting of the National Evangelical Alliance in Oc- 
tober next will be held in the Second Presbyterian Church of 
St. Louis, Mo. 
~-The first American church in the Territory of Alaska has 
recently been organized at Wrangel, by the efforts of Presby- 
teriang on the Pacific coast. 
—Among the colored people who have joined in the exodus 
to Kansas isan entire Baptist Church of 300 members, with 
their pastor and deacons. They are from Delta, La. 
—The tenth annual convention of the Indiana Young Men’s 
Christian Association will be held at Kokomo, in that State, 
Sept. 18-21. An exhaustive programme of topics under the 
titles of ** The Field” and “ The Work ”’ has been prepared, 
and the themes suggested will doubtless receive able and 
profitable discussion. 

THE SOUTH. 
—The First Presbyterian Church of New Orleans has organ- 
ized a Church among the colored people of that city. 

FOREIGN. 

—The Unitarian Churches of Hungary are about to cele- 
brate their ter-centennial. 
Cardinal Newman recently received five addresses of con- 
gatulation on the same day. 
—Large meetings in favor of Disestablishment are being 
beld in different parts of England. 
—A Votive Church is to be built in Berlin, Germany, asa 
memorial of the Emperor's recent escape from assassination. 
—There is a movement in Rome looking to a better observ- 
ance of Sunday. The Protestant Italian clergy are discussing 
the matter. 
—The English Church Missionary Society received the 
large sum of $237,930 from the contributions of children dur- 
ing its last fiscal year. 
—The General of the Jesuits has been called to Rome to 
receive the Pope’s order to conform the teaching of his Order 
to the new Encyclical on philosophy. 
—Efforts are being made to build a church for the English 
and American congregation at Vevey, Switzerland, of which 
the Rev. Wm. Phelps Prior has been chaplain for twenty 
years. 
—At Rhode, in Germany, during a recent storm, Herr 
Cordes, a Roman Catholic priest, had just finished hearing a 
confession when a flash of lightning struck the church, en- 
tered the confessional and instantly killed the priest. 
—The Pope is preparing a work on Church Government, 
containing instructions to the bishops and clergy. ,He also 
proposes to annotate all the pontifical Bulls, and to prepare 
a new one comprehending the essential points of all the 
others. 
—The Belgian bishops at a conference lately held in Malines 
resolved te refuse absolution to all teachers and pupils at 
the public normal schools; and that as teaching in public 
schools is schismatical all teachers employed in them are ex- 
comunicated. 
—The best known of the recent hymns of Sankey, Bliss and 
others are being translated into the vernacular by the Rey. 
Isaac Fieldbrave, native pastor of the Hindoostani church at 
Lucknow, India. - The boys and girlsin the mission schools 
are already singing about fifty of them. 

—Five Maori children and those of five white settlers in 
New Zealand were recently examined together. The white 
triumphed in writing from dictation and reading aloud, the 
natives in grammar and in writing, and solved twenty- 
two out of thirty arithmetical problems, whilst the others 
worked only fourteen. 

—The last annual report of the Confraternity of the Blessed 
Sacrament, to which reference was made last week, showsa 
combined clerical and lay membership of 11,656. The society 
is organized into branches called “ wards,’’ and of these there 
are 155 in England and nine in the Colonies. The “ interces- 
sion paper,”’ has a monthly circulation of 11,000 copies. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 

—Aldrich, the Rev. J. K., lately of Nashua, N. H,, has been 
called to the Congregational Church at Scituate. 

—Andrews, the Rev. E B., accepts a professorship in the 
Newton Theological Seminary. 

— Bradley, the Rev. Leverett, Jr., assistant of the Rev. Phil- 
lips Brooks at Trinity Church, Boston, has accepted the rec- 
torship of Christ Church, Gardiner, Me. 

—Briggs, the Rev. Ezra J., was ordained as pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Rindge, N. H., July 10th. 

—Carter, the Rev. Stephen B., has been recently ordained 
at Voluntown, Conn. 

—Chapin, the Rev. George E., was ordained as pastor of 
the Congregational Church at Jonesport, Me., Aug. 20th. 

—Chester, the Rev. Arthur, of South Franklin, Mass., resigns 
to take his Senior year at the Chicago Theological Seminary. 

— Dean, the Rev. H. B., a Congregational minister formerly 
connected with several churches in Massachusetts, but now 
in Texas, will enter the ministry of the Episcopal Church. 

—Fisher, the Rev. Mr., declines to become pastor of the 
Congregational Church at Brunswick, Me., until the church 
debt is liquidated. 

—Finch, the Rev. Henry Orton, who has been preaching in 
the First Congregational Church at Guilford, Conn , for the 
past year, was drowned at Sachem Head, Sept. 3d. 

—Lubkert, the Rev. Ernest H., has left the Congregational 
church at Weston, Mass. 

—Mullena, the Rev. Joseph, D.D., Secretary of the London 
Missionary Society, died in Central Africa, July 10th. He was 
on his way toa mission station of the society. Dr. Mullens 
will be remembered as a former contributor to the “* Chris- 
tian Union.” He was a man of great prominence in mis- 
sionary work, in which his ability, zeal and sound judgment 
will be greatly missed. 

—Noyes, the Rev. G. W., has resigned the pastorate of the 
South Congregational Church, Woodbury, Mass. 

—Parker, the Rey. J. Homer, lately of Bay City, Mich., is 
supplying the Congregationa! Church at Cheboygan, Mich. 

—Smith, the Rev. J. Morgan, of Grand Rapids, Mich., who 
has been taking a vacation in England, France, Switzerland 
and Germany, sails for home, via Cunard Line, from Liver- 
pool, Sept. 6th. 

—Smith, the Rev. Moses, is supplying the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Grand Rapids, Mich., in the absence of the 
pastor. 

— Walker, the Rev. Charles. of South Amberst, Mass., bas 
accepted a call toa church at Vineland, N. J. 

— Weatgage, the Rev. A. W., of the Congregational Church 
at Rockland, Mass., resigns in order to accept a call from 





Avenue Baptist Church, Chicago. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CITIZEN. 
Sept. 21. Titus iii., 1-9. 
“Render therefore unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s; 
and unto God the things that are God’s.”-—MArTT. xxii., 21. 
NOTES. 


UT them in mind to be subject to principalities and 

powers. This counsel was frequently repeated by the 
Apostles to the Christians of the first century who were in 
danger under the teaching of their religion—which de- 
clared them to be sons of God, and gave them a hope of 
an early redemption in the second coming of Christ, 
which was generally believed even by the Apostles them- 
selves to be imminent—of becoming restive under the yoke 
of bondage. It was peculiarly needed by the Cretans, who 
were notorious for their impatience of authority.——To 
obey magistrates, to be ready to every good work. Compare 
Romans xiii., 3. This clause modifies the former direction. 
They are to be obedient to magistrates in the Lord; in 
doing of good works; not in matters in which the magis- 
trates command wrong doing.——To speak evil of no man. 
Not merely of noruler. The direction is general. Charity 
rejoiceth not in iniquity; and therefore, under the law of 
love, the Christian will find no pleasure in speaking evil of 
men even when it is the unquestionable truth.——To be 
no brawlers. Not quarrelsome. But gentle, showing all 
meekness unto all men. Meekness is the quality the reverse 
of that which is quick to take offense, and determined 
and defiant in standing up for personal rights.——For we 
ourselves were also sometimes foolish. Rather thought- 
less; unthinking. Observe how the Apostle classes him- 
self with the Cretans in his condemnation of them, though 
his life had been unblamable when measured by the stand- 
ard of an earthly morality. See Phil. iii., 6.——Disobe- 
dient. Both to Gad and man; the spirit of disobedience in 
both cases having the same root of lawlessness. ——De- 
ceived. The unrighteous man is always deceived; imagin- 
ing that his own self-will is the way to pleasure, while it is 
in fact the way to pain. When he repents he comes to 
himself» Luke xv., 17.—Serving divers lusts and pleasures. 
The word serving is hardly strong enough to express the 
meaning of the original, which Alford renders slaves to. 
The life of pleasure is in the mind of the Apostle a life of 
bondage to a task-master. Living in malice and envy. 
The two go together; the one being pleasure in others’ mis- 
fortunes, the other pain in the good fortune of others.—— 
Hateful, and hating one another. That is, possessing a na- 
ture which deserved the abhorrence of God and good men, 
and pouring forth a stream of hate toward others.—— 
But when the kindness and the love toward man appeared. 
Kindness is rather service; and the love toward man is one 
word that from which our word philanthropy is derived. 
Christ is the original and great philanthropist.——Cf our 
Saviour God. According to the New Testament, and 
equally according to the Old Testament, God is'the one and 
only Saviour; Christ as Saviour is the manifestation of 
God’s saving love toward man.—Not by works of right- 
eousness which we have done, but according to his mercy 
he saved us. Not because of our good works but unto good 
works we are saved. The goodness is the result of the sal- 
vation, the divine mercy is the cause.——Through the wash- 
ing. Possibly the laver or bath. According to Alford the 
place, according to Robinson the act, is. implied in the 
original. The difference does not seem to me very impor- 
tant.——Of regeneration. The being born again.——And 
the renewing of the Holy Spirit. Or possibly the renewal of 
a holy spirit, that is, within the soul. In the one place the 
meaning would be a renewal wrought by the Spirit of 
God, in the other a renewal wrought in the spirit of man; 
and whichever way the passage is read both meanings are 
necessarily implied, only in one reading one meaning is 
emphasized, fin [the other reading the other meaning is 
emphasized.— Which he shed on us abundantly through 
Jesus Christ our Saviour. Here Jesus Christ is the Saviour; 
above, God is the Saviour; because God sent his only be- 
gotten Son into the world that whosoever believeth in 
him might be saved. John iii., 16.——That being justified 
by his grace. Not "merely being declared or treated as 
righteous—though that is included—but also being made 
righteous; both the pardon and the upbuilding of character 
are the result of divine grace. —— We should be made heirs. 
Heirs receiving without earning; not servants receiving 
what they have entitled themselves to. The inheritance is 
God himself.——According to the hope of eternal life. Or 
heirs of eternal life according to hope. That is, we are as 
yet children not come into our inheritance, having re- 
ceived only an earnest of it; and we are saved by hope, 
not having received fully the promise but with patience 
waiting for it. Heb. xiii.; Rom. viii. —— This is a 
faithful saying. For other faithful sayings of Paul see 
1 Tim. i., 15; 2 Tim. ii, 11; Rev. xxi., v.——And these 
things Iwill that thou affirm constantly. Rather make 
strong ; not merely by constant affirmation—the strength 
of the faith underlying the affirmation is implied.——That 
they which have believed in God might be careful to main- 
tain good works. This is the object of all Christian min- 
istry; that men might be brought out of ‘the works of 
darkness and sin into a life of true righteousness. They 
are saved not by but unto good works. Eph. ii. 
These things are good and profitable to men. Good because 
profitable. In such teaching as makes men better, not in re- 
fined theological debates, the preacher is to] find his work 
and true glory.—But foolish questions, etc., avoid. The 
term foolish questions needs no explanation; unfortunately 
almost almost every Sunday-school class illustrates its 
meaning. Genealogies may have a reference to the 
frequent disputes among the Jews respecting their family 





genealogies, the family pride being very pronounced. The 
contentions and the strivings about the law refer to the 
spirit of religious strife and debate which the Apostle de- 
claresjto be unprofitable andjvain,{and which, unhappily, is 
illustrated in pulpits and religious newspapers as well as in 
the Sunday-schools, even in our day. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 

Verse 1. The good Christian is also a good citizen. 
He will be obedient to the laws of the land even when 
they conflict most with his own judgment, unless they 
conflict also with the law of God. The direction to be 
subject to principalities and powers is itself subject to 
the superior direction to be always obedient to God. 
Daniel rightly refused subjection to powers and prin- 
cipalities when they forbade him the privilege and 
duty of prayer (Dan. v.); and the three friends, also, 
when they were commanded to practice idolatry. 
(Dan. iii.) 

Verse 2. Present events in our own country—the 
murder of Mr. Dixon in Mississippi, and the attempted 
assassination of Mr. Kalloch in California—give em- 
phasis and illustration to the exhortation to speak 
evil of no man, and to be no brawlers. Evil speaking 
leads to passion, and passion is blind and knows not 
what it does. 

Verse 3. He characterizes the sinful man in his nat- 
ural state, thoughtless, disregardful of the restraints 
put upon him by the laws of man and of God, cheated 
by his own lusts and by Satan, a slave to his own ani- 
mal nature, a prey to malice and envy, worthy of the 
abhorrence of God and of all good men, and pouring 
forth enmity toward those that are good. Not that 
every man fills up to the full the measure of this pict- 
ure; but humanity in its sinful, depraved, degraded, 
lost estate does so. 

Verses 4-6. The cause, method, and instrumentality 
of salvation. The cause is the kindness and love of 
our Saviour, God. Because God so loved the world 
he gave his only begotten Son. (See John iii., 16; 
Eph. ii., 4, 5). The method of salvation: Not our 
works of righteousness, but his work of righteousness 
in us, re-creating the soul, renewing the spiritual life 
by the bestowal and baptism of his Holy Spirit. The 
instrumentality: Jesus Christ. It is through faith in 
Christ that the soul is born again, renewed in spiritual 
love, brought into fellowship with God and Jesus 
Christ his Son. These verses are cited in support of 
the doctrine of baptismal regeneration—even by Al- 
ford. He, however, gives to the doctrine a very dif- 
ferent signification from that of the ceremonialists. 
It seems to me, however, that the reference in ‘‘ wash- 
ing” to baptism—that is, water baptism—is very 
remote, and that the passage rather indicates, if any- 
thing, that baptism is a mere sign or symbol which 
indicates a re-creation, and that, unless that re- 
creation takes place, the water baptism itself is of no 
effect. ¥ 

Verses 7, 8. The results of Salvation. We are made 
heirs of God—that is, inheritors of the Divine nature. 
(Romans viii., 16, 17; Gal. iv., 6, 7; 2 Peteri., 4.) 
This life of God in the soul is the eternal life which is 
given to us through Jesus Christ. We have it on 
earth, though it is not perfected. We do not reach 
the consummation of our hope until heaven. (John 
iii., 15; Romans viii., 24.) If we have the life of 
God in the soul—spiritual life—we shall have the fruits 
of the spirit. (Gal. v., 22, 23; Matt. vii., 17, 18.) 
Thus we are saved unto good works, which God 
hath before ordained that we should walk in them. 
(Eph. ii., 10.) 

Verse. 9. An instructive suggestion to the Sunday- 
school teacher. There are, in almost every class, 
those who will, if they are allowed, immerse the class 
in foolish questions and unprofitable contentions. 
These things avoid—with tact if you can; with de- 
termination, at all events. 








— Science and “Art. 


THe New EppysToNE LiGHTHOUSE.—The founda- 
tion stone of the new Eddystone Lighthouse was laid 
August 19 by the Duke of Edinburgh. The Eddystone 
rocks are situated in the English channel, 14 miles 
southwest of the port of Plymouth and 12 1-2 from 
Rame Head. So exposed are they to the ocean swell 
from the south and west that in even comparatively 
calm weather the waves go raging and thundering over 
their ledges, and their name indicates the incessant 
swirl of the deep about them. Most of the work thus 
far has had to be done under water, and owing to the 
force of the waves it could be carried on only at brief 
and specially favorable intervals. It is expected that 
the high water level will be reached early next year, 
when the construction will proceed more rapidly, as 
the courses of stones are all accurately fitted together 
onshore. Probably it will take five years to complete 
the lighthouse, which is to follow generally the lines of 
the present one, though it will differ from it slightly in 
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form and considerably in size. To a height of 95 1-2 
feet above high water mark the tower will be solid 
with the exception of a space for a water tank. Tho 
side walls beginning at this level will be 8 1-2 feet 
thick, diminishing to 2 1-4 feet at the top. Nothing 
but granite will be used, and the blocks will be large 
enough to form the entire thickness of the hollow por. 
tion of thetower. Under the cornice, whose top is 138 
feet from the rock, the diameter of the tower will be 
18 1-2 feet; it will contain nine rooms, besides the lan. 
tern, each being 10 feet high and the seven uppermost 
ones 14 feet in diameter. The focal plane of the new 
lighthouse will be 130 feet above high water, as com. 
pared with 72 feet in the present building, and the ac. 
tual useful range of the light will thus be extended 
from 14 to 17 1-2 miles. About 5,100 tons of granite 
will be employed in the construction, and 50 tons of 
iron for door casings and the like. The fog-bell, erect- 
ed in 1872, will be replaced by a powerful siren ang 
the electric light probably be used. The estimated 
cost of the entire work is between $300,000 and 
$350,000. 


Mr. EDISON’s PLATINUM INVESTIGATION.—At the re- 
cent Science Congress at Saratoga Mr. Edison gave 
some curious facts developed during his experiments 
with various alloys of platinum at a high temperature 
intended for his incandescent electric lamps. At first 
he noticed that the white hot coil of wire wasted 
slowly away, and when covered with a glass globe the 
interior was, in a few hours, found to be thickly coated 
with metallic platinum. This action he ascribes not 
to a volatilization of the metal by the heat but to what 
he terms a washing-action of the particles of the air 
striking against the wire. For, by inclosing the plati- 
num spiral in a receiver and exhausting the air, then 
slowly heating and cooling ‘the wire a number of 
times—so that the expansion and contraction might, as 
it were, weld together the particles—the metal was at 
last obtained in a condition that was very hard and 
dense, had a much higher melting point, and did not 
waste by continued heating. By this means he is 
enabled to make the electric lamps almost indestructi- 
ble, and it is also found that the platinum thus heated 
will give five or six times as much light as the ordinary 
form. Under similar manipulation many other metals 
became very hard and compact, and had their melting 
points considerably raised. 


A New METALLURGICAL PROcEss.—Mr. Hollway, of 
London, recently proposed a new process for using 
ores containing sulphur which attracted considerable 
attention in the Society of Arts. He contemplates to 
reducing metallic sulphides by using the ore itself as the 
chief fuel for the reduction. This is done by forcing 
a current of air through the molten sulphides. At 
first the combnstion is started by using coke, but after- 
wards it is found that sufficient heat is generated by 
the oxidation of the sulphides, without any further 
addition of carbon. The process has not yet passed 
beyond the experimental stage, but should it prove a 
commercial success it will effect a most important 
economy in one of the largest industries in England. 
Hitherto the sulphides of many of the metals, while 
very common, have been difficult and expensive to 
work. It may be that Mr. Hollway’s process will open 
a new and very useful field for them. 


POWER OF THE ELEcTRIC LiGuHt.—The following ex- 
periment was tried with the Maxim Electric Light, at 
Saratoga, in order to test its power. An open para- 
bolic reflector was used—no lenses—and care was 
taken to set the points of the carbons a little at one 
side of each other, and to adjust them to the exact fo- 
cus of the reflector. When this was fairly accom- 
plished the light was turned toward a spot in Ballston 
Spa, New York, 7 1-2 miles distant, where, by previous 
arrangement, a group of several hundred persons were 
assembled to witness the experiment. So powerful 
was the light, so accurate the focusing and alignment, 
that the designated place in Ballston was instantly il- 
luminated so that ordinary print could be read, the 
time seen on watches, etc. The night was clear, still 
and dark, and the experiment made at 9 1-2 o’clock P. 
M. This is believed to be the greatest distance at 
which illumination of equal degree has been accom- 
plished. 


GEN. GRANT AND THE IstHmus CaNaL.—On the au- 
thority of Admiral Ammen it is stated that Gen. Grant 
has consented to become the president of an American 
Inter-oceanic Canal Company. Negotiations have 
already been opened with the Nicaraguan Government 
for a concession of the right to build a canal by Lake 
Nicaragua, probably the best route yet suggested. M. 
de Lesseps has sent his agent to the same State to pro- 
cure the option of transferring his route from the 
Isthmus of Darien to Lake Nicaragua, but he appears 
to be late in the day. 
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ANTI-THEISTIC THEORIES. 

It is not so very long since, in ordinary circles, 
to give a man the appellation of atheist was to 
give him at least some unpleasant notoriety. Anti- 
theism has, however, owing to the ability and 
prestige of some of its leading advocates, attained a 
certain respectability; and among very young men, 
especially, it is apt to be regarded as a mark of ability 
and culture to be in at least some doubt as to the 
being of a God. But it is fast losing any such 
distinction; for of late it has spread rapidly among 
the working-classes both of England and France, and 
in the latter country we have the testimony of M. 
Renan that the great mass of the working men refuse 
to believe in anything beyond the material world which 
reveals itself to sense. 

The variety of view and position taken up by anti- 
theists, who are no more unanimous than other men, 
is sufficiently perplexing to the ordinary reader who 
stumbles across fragments of such theories in the 
pages of our current literature, which, indeed, they 
pervade, in an open or a disguised form, to a very 
great extent. Those who are bewildered between 
Materialism and Pantheism, Secularism and Positivism, 
and not a few other isms, will find in Prof. Flint’s 
most interesting and able exposition of “ Anti-theistic 
Theories” a guide to unravel the tangled web and 
give them a clear and comprehensive view of the prin- 
ciples involved in the various systems, with their con- 
sequences and tendencies. No Christian, at all events, 
can rise from the perusal of a volume which does full 








is so often affirmed by anti-theistical writers—is care- 
fully considered by Prof. Flint, who, after examining 
the instances given by Sir J. Lubbock and others, 
maintains that, so far, we have no evidence of the ex- 
istence of any people entirely destitute of religious 
belief. 

Pessimism, from Buddha down to Von Hartman and 
Bahnsen, receives very full consideration, and Prof. 
Flint fully recognizes the truth which it embodies 
while at the same time maintaining the position that 
‘*the pessimist view of existence can be met only by a 
religious view of existence.” He recognizes the 
growing popularity of this view with many even of 
those who do not wholly receive its eschatology, and 
expresses his fear that it is not a merely transient 
and superficial fashion of thought destined speedily to 
vanish; since, with all its defects, it has the merit of 
raising the enormously important question: ‘‘ What is 
the worth of life?” A question to which—‘‘ certain 
widely prevalent principles being presupposed—it is 
neither an inconsistent nor an unreasonable answer.” 
The mournfulness of its despair, 


** Which cannot look beyond the tomb, 
And cannot hope for rest before,” 


| the paralysis of social progress and moral life which 


justice to the various fragments of truth embodied in | 


these anti-theistic theories without feeling more pro- 
foundly impressed with the infinite distance between 
the best of them and the Christian Theism, divinely 
revealed to man, which unhappily he so often rejects 
for miserable substitutes of his own invention. 

Prof. Flint first discusses the general aspects of 
Atheism: its unwarrantable dogmatism, its necessary 
failure to satisfy the intellect or the heart, to enforce 
morality and supply the wants of conscience, to give 
hope and comfort in human desolation or to provide 
the inspiration to any high and noble life; a survey 
leading up to the conclusion, which cannot be too 
strongly pressed home, that ‘Atheism is a foe, opposi- 
tion to which, and to what tends to produce it, ought 


to draw together into earnest co-operation all who be- | 


lieve in God or love their country.” 

Materialism, of course, as in our own age the most 
prevalent and most formidable type of Atheism, occu- 
pies a large share of Prof. Flint’s attention. He 
points out that, far from being a single definite theory, 
it is rather a term with many heterogeneous applica- 
tions; while a true materialism, which would explain 
the universe through matter as known by ordinary 
observation or scientific investigation, is really un- 
known. Every materialistic theory in reality deifies 
matter, or imports into it another element which 
changes its character. He gives in detail the history 
of the materialistic theories of the ancient world— 
the Chinese, the Hindoo, the Greek Materialism. He 
notices the interesting fact that some of the grandest 
scientific conceptions known to modern science— 
the Atomic Theory, the indestructibility of matter 
and conservation of force—are really inherited from 
the ancient world of two thousand years ago. Epi- 
curean and Stoic Materialism are also analyzed, and 
the history of Materialism followed through the Mid- 
dle Ages down to the present day. 

Positivism is next discussed, historically and theo- 
retically; for, as Prof. Flint reminds us, it did not 
originate with Comte, but is really a revival of the 
phenomenalism of the Greek sophists, and of Hume, 
Kant and St. Simon. In his analysis of Comte’s 
theory he points out its inconsistency with itself, its 
logical inability to retain belief in either matter or 
mind, and its inevitable reduction to the contemplation 
of transient phenomena which have neither object 
nor subject, nor any link with real being. The in- 
adequacy of Comte’s idea of ‘religion’ and of his 
attempt—after denying to the mind the power to find 
a God—to elevate the aggregate idea of humanity into 
an object of worship.is shown in a most interesting 
analysis. Secularism, so nearly allied to Positivism 
that it is often confounded with it, is the subject of 
another lecture, and its weakness shown to result from 
its merely negative principles, its hopelessness of a 
future, and its utter lack of religion to enforce and 
justify morality. 

The question whether there are entire tribes and 
nations which have no religious beliefs or practices—as 
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it would entail, its deadly influence on heart and soul, 
are vividly presented and contrasted with the light of 
‘*that Gospel which has shown us the true cause of 
the world’s misery and the true way of salvation.” 
Perhaps the most interesting of all the lectures are 
those devoted to the discussion of Pantheism—a prin- 
ciple so fascinating to many fine minds—which takes so 
many forms and undergoes so many phases. Prof. 


| Flint defines it as ‘‘ the theory which regards all finite 


things as merely aspects, modifications, or parts of 
one eternal and self-existent being; which views all 
material objects and all particular minds as necessarily 
derived from a single infinite substance’”—God being, 
‘* according to it, all that is; and nothing being which 
is not essentially included in, or which has not been 
necessarily evolved out of, God.” The history of 
Pantheism is briefly sketched in its various phases 
through the Hindoo and Greek Pantheism to the phil- 
osophical Pantheism of Spinoza and the more modern 
theories of Fichte, Schelling and Hegel. Prof. 
Flint does ample justice to the incomparable superior- 
ity of Pantheism to Atheism and Materialism, in its 
recognition of the infinity and all-pervading activity 
of God, in its teaching men to rise above the good and 
evil of the present and aspire after eternal rest in the 
world of immutable being. In its insistence on the 
immanence and omnipresence of God in the universe, 
in its sense of the constancy and universality of the 
divine presence and activity, it has indeed ‘ nothing 
which a true theism, such as we find it in the Bible, 
has not also, but it has a truth which the human soul 
needs, which theists have often not prized enough and 
which many professed theists have virtually forgot- 
ten altogether.” He shows, however, how far it falls 
short of giving that satisfaction to the needs of man 
which a true theism supplies. 

Agnosticism is the only anti-theistic theory which 
Prof. Flint does not consider, because, as he tells us 
in his preface, he was anxious to avoid in a semi- 
popular work abstruse metaphysical discussion and 
because at some future time he hopes to publish a his- 
torical account and critical examination of its various 
phases. This omission is of the less consequence since 
Agnosticism almost always leans to one or other of 
the theories he has expounded—so hard does it seem 
for the human mind on this vital question to maintain 
itself on the slippery point of neutrality or nescience. 

Besides the 440 interesting pages which form the 
body of the volume there are more than a hundred 
pages of appendix, containing much valuable supple- 
mentary information. Altogether we can cordially 
recommend the book for perusal to all who wish to 
obtain at the cost of comparatively little time and 
trouble some intelligent comprehension of the varying 
phases and positions of modern Atheism. 


Though Mr. George Henry Lewes’s Study of Psychology 
(Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Company) has litttle value 
as a contribution to psychology, it is interesting as denot- 
ing the progress of its author's mind, and perhaps also as 
denoting a hitherto unnoticed tendency in the physico- 
psychological speculation of the day. Mr. Lewes was a 
pronounced advocate of the positivist school, did not be- 
lieve in metaphysics, and even wrote his extended ‘ Bio- 
graphical History of Philosophy” to prove that there was 
no such thing as philosophy possible; but in the present 
book, though, when he wrote it, he still reverenced Dar- 
win, and still thought Herbert Spencer a great thinker, 
and still kept the kink he got from Comte, he seems to 
have had glimpses of a truth which he had never seen be- 
fore, and which if he could only have seen it in its fullness 
would have recalled him from all his vagaries and set his 
feet in a straight path toasure goal. Though a brilliant 
littérateur rather than a profound scientist he has yet done 
original work in biology and physiology sufficient to make 





his utterances thereupon at least respectable, even in the 
scientific eye, and it is cherefore noteworthy when we find 
him, p. 114, warning his readers “not to place reliance on 
the extremely immature knowledge of the structure aud 
functions of the nervous system which has hitherto been 
reached,” and declaring that ‘‘no one who is competent to 
speak on the matter wculd affirm that our translation of 
our mental processes into definite cerebral processes is at 
the best more than a probability.” ‘‘ For any one,” he 
says, p. 115, ‘“‘to propose an explanation of mental proc- 
esses by adducing imaginary connections between neural 
elements having imaginary proportions is to explain the 
imperfectly known by the unknown.” Instead of under- 
taking, as the vogue has been among writers of his school, 
to explain the workings of the human mind by the laws 
which seem to govern the animal mind, Mr. Lewes when 
he wrote this work had got so far as to see that exactly the 
reverse process is the true one. He declares, p. 122, that 
‘** it is clear that we shall never form even an approximate 
idea of the mental states of animals until we have a theory 
of those of man,” and further says that ‘‘this does not 
seem to have been apprehended by the various eminent 
writers who have attempted an animal psychology,” ad- 
ding, what everyone of a different school has seen but 
which it is refreshing to find said by one of the same 
school; that “‘ the researches of these writers have been 
biased by a secret desire to establish the identity of the 
animal and human nature.” Though he had not yet di- 
vested himself of the notion that the mind is in some way 
the product of the organism where it is found, a notion 
which when carried to its full application is contradicted 
alike by the facts of physiology and psychology, he had 
yet become able to see that there is something more in - 
perception than sensation can account for, and that there 
is a subjective element in the human experience which no 
methods of the physicist can explore and no movement 
of molecules or transmutations of cells and fibers can ex- 
plain. Whether the spiritual insight of George Eliot con- 
tributed to this changed and higher view, or whether it 
denotes a real progress and gives promise of a better 
state of things in the scientific studies of the present time, 
is an inquiry we will not attempt to answer here. The 
book will only be read intelligently by an advanced stu- 
dent. The author did not seem aware of the contra tiction 
between his earlier and his later views, and the two are so 
mingled in the present work that it would be very con- 
fusing to a beginner. 


Studies on the Baptismal Question, Including a Review 
of Dr. Dale's Inquiry into the Usage of Banrifw, by the 
Rev. David B. Ford. (KH. A. Young & Co.) This volume 
of 400 pages is devoted to the discussion from the Bap- 
tist point of-view of the whole subject of baptism. It 
is a very elaborate treatment of a theme which appears to 
us to call for no such expenditure of thought and strength 
as has been given to the subject here; yet it must be said 
that Mr. Ford has a precedent fer the time and labor he 
has put into this work in the four volumes on baptism by 
Dr. Dale, who has written of Classic, Judaic, Johannic, 
Christic, and Patristic baptism to the length of some 1,800 
octavo pages. To a considerable extent this book is a re- 
ply to Dr. Dale, though not exclusively so. We do not su,- 
pese there is anything in the English language which gives 
so thorough a discussion of the whole subject, both in its 
historic and exegetical aspects, for the purpose of main- 
taining the doctrine of immersion. The author’s spirit is 
kindly and Christian, though it is perhaps polemic—not 
to say partisan. The whole question of the method 
of baptism seems to us utterly insignificant in its bearing 
upon the development of Christian character and the 
upbuilding of the Christian church; but for one who has 
the time and inclination to embark on this controversy 
we know of nothing that will give him so thoroughly the 
Baptist view as this book. Mr. Ford is not perhaps to be 
blamed for confining himself to the argumentum ad 
hominem in his discussion of the clause and meaning, and 
saying with a certain measure of truth respecting pedo-bap- 
tist churches that all practice that mode—albeit that is not 
true of the Episcopal Church, nor of all Congregationalists; 
but we should have been glad to see in his book the ques- 
tion whether baptism is a pre-requisite to the Lord’s Sup- 
per considered from a purely Scriptural point of view. 
Until some evidence is alduced that the participators in 
the first Lord's Supper had received Christian baptism—or, 
indeed, baptism of any kind—those who hold themselves 
bound, not by the usage of churches but by the New 
Testament teaching will, in increasing numbers, hold 
that the only condition of admission tu the Lord’s table 
is that which Christ taught in the words, ‘‘Do this in 
remembrance of me,” and that which Paul implied in the 
admonition to those who ate and drank not discerning the 
Lord’s body. 


In the Volume of the Book. By Geo. F. Pentecost. 
(Eben Shute). This is in form a very attractive little book 
of 100 pages, and is pervaded throughout with good sense. 
Mr. Pentecost is known by his history as a broad, liberal, 
and earnestly evangelical man, and these qualities appear, 
as we should expect they would, in this volume. The Bible 
is evidently his theological] library ; and while we might dis- 
agree with some of his methods of interpretation—particu- 
larly in the extent to which he carries the reading of sym- 
bols from the Old Testament—and while we wish that, 
instead of dogmatically stating the doctrine of plenary in- 
spiration, which, however, he omits to define philosophic- 
ally, he had given an equal number of pages to a statement 
of what the Bible teaches respecting itself in this matter, 
we cordially commend his volume as an excellent intro- 
duction to the study of God’s word, especially for young 
converts who desire to study it but do not know how to 
proceed, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issu. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vising us of any omission in this respect. <Ac- 
companying memoranda of prices are desirable 
in all cases. | 

APPLETON & Co. 

Hardy, Thos.—The Distracted Young Preacher 25 
Reybaud, Mme. Ch.—Uncle César 25 
AUTHORS’ PUBLISHING Co. 

Dayre, Sydney—Queer Little Wooden Captain 
White, Matt., Jr.—Harry Ascott Abroad 60 
8. BURBANK, SALE®M. 

Bell, A. W.— Teaching Reading in Public 
err 
CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN. 
Hanna, Rev. W.—The Patriarchs 
Stainer, Dr. Jonn—Music of the Bible 
Plumptre, Dr. E. H.—Schpool Commeutary: , 
ark . 
Plumptre, Dr. E. H.—School Commentary: Acts 1 25 
Shore, Teignmouth— “ “ Corinthians — 75 
Watkins, H. W.— 1 2 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 
Sterndale, R. A.—The Afghan’s Knife 
GINN & HEATH. 
Hudson, H. N.—Richard ll 
GEO. MUNRO. 
Braddon, M. E.—Only a Wanderer 
pe a Strangers and Pilgrims ....... 
Hawley, Col. C. E.— Wassail 
Lytton, Lord Ed. B.—Zanoni 
Tardieu, Jules—Money 
FCRIBNER & Co. 
Burnett, Mrs. F. H.—Haworth’s 


MAGAZINES.—Art Journal. Am. Jour. Science 
and Art, Art Interchange and Contemporary, XIX 
Century. Princeton Keview, Gardener’s Monthly, 
Vicn’s Monthly, The Hub, Unitarian Mag, The 
Preacher, Sanitarian, Preacher, Int. Lesson Month- 
ly, New Ch. Independent, Baptist Home Miss’y, 
Barnes's Educational Monthly, Foreign Miss’y. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—An exhaustive work on bull-fights is 
under way in Spain. 

—How many of our readers have ever 
read any of Jane Austen’s novels? 

—The late General J. B. Hood, of New 
Orleans, leaves a manuscript history of the 
war. 

— Are we to have another book on Africa 
from Mr. Stanley as a result of his present 
expedition ? : 

—Canon Farrar’s new work on St. Paul is 
expected to appear in London at the end of 
the present month. 

—Kossutb decleres not only that he has 


never written his memoirs, but that he has prominent place. 


no intention of writing them. 


—Commander Cameron, author of “Across | 


Africa,”’ has finished the first volume of his 
work of travel in Asiatic Turkey. 

—The Germanic Museum at Munich has 
received Herr Forster's valuable collection 
of Jean Paul's posthumous works and 








at the famous Geographisches Institut at 
Gotha. The maps are of small folio size, 
colored, with descriptive text; and will be 
followed by a similar series illustrating 
Troy. 

—Dr. Valeriani of Rome possesses several 
of Keats’s MSS., among them that of ‘‘St. 
Agnes’s Eve,” which is written on large thin 
paper and is full of variations and correc- 
tions. A copy of Shakespeare's Sonnets con- 
tains autographic notes and three sonnets in 
Keats’s hand. 

—Mr. Carlyle is thought to be failing, 
and his mind dwells much on his approach- 
ing departure. His desire is that his body be 
laid in the choir of the old cathedral at 
Haddington where his wife was buried 
twelve years ago. Mr. Carlyle is now 
eighty-four years old. 

—Daudet’s new novel, ‘‘ Kings in Exile,” 
be has been at work upon for two years, and 
it is now soon to be published. Edward 
King, who saw him on a Paris street the 
otber day, describes him as “‘ having a face 
which is striking without possessing any 
very marked features.” 

—The Catalogue of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates in Edinburgh, just printed, contains 
about 200,000 entries, making the fullest 
record of books relating to Scotland which 
exists. The total cost was about £6,000. 
Though a private property this library has 
always been administ :red as a public trust. 

—A translation of five of the chief ‘‘ Upan- 
ishads” forms the first volume of Professor 
Max Miuller’s projected collection of ‘‘The 
Sacred Books of the East.” The ‘‘ Upan- 
ishads’”’ are old India theological tracts, 
which give us the key to ancient Indian 
thought on a variety of subjects. There is 
a growing demand for this literature. 

—The London ‘“‘ World”’ has been looking 
over Mr. Bret Harte’s desk, and finds it ‘‘a 
model of neatness;” ‘the prefers note-paper 
to foolscap; he would rather write a page a 
second time than send it with an erasure or 
an interlineation; the works of his favorite 
poets are always within reach, and among 
them Longfellow usually occupies the most 
He knows the literature 
of the ,day, and especially works of fiction 
are to be found in hisroom. He is fond of 
a cigar, and smokes often when writing.”’ 

—A great scheme is under way in England 
for the publication of a new and stupen ious 


MSS. | dictionary of the English language, to make 
agg! | four volumes each as large as Webster's Un- 


—Senate pages at Washington do a good | abridged; which willbe one and a half times 


business by making up complete books of 
the autographs of Congressmen. A good 
collecticn commands $50. 

—Harrassowitz, of Leipzig, promises a 
facsimile of the original MS. of the ‘* Imita- 
tion of Christ” recently discovered in the 
Royal Library of Brussels. - 

—Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes reached bis 


70th birthday on the 29th ult., and was the | 


the recipient of many kindly and cowpli- 
mentary attentions on that occasion. 
—Mrs. Harwood-Holmden has translated 
De Pressensé’s *‘ Early Years of Christian- 
ity” for a cheaper edition, which Hodder & 
Stoughton publish in four handy volumes. 
—Mr. Justin McCarthy, who is making 
his mark as a speaker in the English Par- 
liament, has a son who is beginning to 
make his mark as a writer in the magazines. 


—Mr. Grant Allen does not think very 
much of John Fiske’s last volume, ‘‘ Dar- 
winism, and Other Essays.’’ The late Chaun- 

ey Wright he calls ‘‘the Gradgrind of Phi- 
osophy.” 

—The “Revue Slave,’’ published in War- 
aw, is to extend its literary department so 
as to inch:de reviews not only of Russian 
and Polish literature but of other Slavonic 
productions. 

—Miss Julia Fletcher, the talented author 
of “Kismet” and ‘‘ Mirage,” was born in 
Brazil, where her father was resident. Her 
mother was a daughter of that eminent 
Protestant, Rev. Dr. Cesar Malan of 
Geneva, Switzerland. 
| —A life of Mr. Gladstone by George Bar- 
nett Smith, in two volumes, is soon to be 
published by Cassell, Petter & Galpin. It 
will contain two portraits; one from a por- 
trait by Severn in 1840, the other from a 
photograph taken the present year. 

—A new journal has appeared in Paris 
under the title of ‘‘Woman,” edited by a 
committee of ladies who are bent not upon 
obtaining suffrage for their sex, but upon 
instructing its humbler members in the 
simple duties of moral and physical train- 
ing. 

—A series of fifteen maps illustrating 
Cesar’s “Gallic War” has been prepared 








as large as the famous Littré’s French Dic- 
tionary. Ten years have been allotted for 
the work, and the first part of it, containing 
the letter A, is hoped for by 1882. Dr. Mur- 
ray, President of the Philological Society, is 
the general editor, aided by a competent 
staff, of which Prof. F. A. Marsh, of Lafay- 
ette College, is the American representa- 
tive. 

—-The Jesuit missionaries at Nanking have 
lately published the first two volumes of a 
series of works or Chinese language and 
literature. One of these deals with the col- 
loquial language, and the other with the 
‘* Thousand Character Classic,’’ ‘‘ Thousand 
Character Discourse,” ‘‘Great Learning,” 
“Doctrine of the Mean,”’ ‘‘ Confucian Ana- 


| lects”’ and ‘“‘ Mencius.’’ The succeeding vol- 


ume will probably be devoted to the His- 
torical Classics. The translations, notes, 
etc., are in Latin. In the second volume 
there are a series of dissertations on musical 
instruments, weapons, vehicles, ordinary 
and ceremonial dress, etc., some of which 
are illustrated by woodcuts. The author of 
the work is Pére Angelo Zottoli, who has 
the reputation of being an excellent Sinolo- 
gist, and has devoted many years to this 
undertaking. —[ Academy. 

—Fords, Howard & Hulbert announce 
among their forthcoming books ‘‘ A Fool's 
Errand,’’ by One of the Fools, a story of the 
life and adventures of a bona fide Northern 
settler in one of the Southern States since 
the late unpleasantness;’’ a new volume of 
“The Merry-go-Round: Stories for Boys 
and Girls,” by that admirable story teller 
R. W. Raymond, author of ‘‘The Man in 
the Moon, and Other People;’’ a new edition 
of ‘‘The Mode of Man’s Immortality,” by 
T. A. Goodwin, with additional chapters on 
“Future Punishment”’’ and the ‘‘ Ministry 
of Angels; and “ Figs and Thistles,” a West- 
ern story, by A. W. Tourgee, the author of 
‘*Toinette”’ (a tale of the South that aroused 
much interest a few years since). A new 
edition of ‘‘Toinette” will also be issued, 
with a new preface by the author, discuss- 
ing the special social problem which the 
South has to face, and on which the story 
turns—the mingling of races, 





FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Baltimore wants a statue of Lafayette. 

—Carlotta Patti has been married to M. 
Ernest de Munck. 

—A fund is being raised for the benefit of 
Gen. Hood’s children. 

—Middleton, N. Y., dedicated a soldier's 
monument Sept. 5th. 

—Reports of the crops in Italy indicate 
that they are very smali. 

—The Tzar and the Emperor William bad 
an interview September 4th. 

—The first part of the ocean section of the 
new French cable has been successfully 
laid. 

—Mr. Gladstone has been speaking to the 
seven hundred inmates of a London work- 
house. 

—The late William 8S. O’Brien, of mining 
fame, is reported to have left an estate of 
$9,000,000. 

—Mr. G. J. Holyoake, the English Liberal, 
was an interested spectator at the Saratoga 
Convention. 

—Charles De Young, the assailant of 
Kalloch, has been admitted to bail in the 
sum of $25,000. 

—A Neuchatel newspaper reports a re- 
vival in the export clock and watch trade 
with this country. 

—Garibaldi has returned to the Island of 
Caprera and intends to remain there during 
the rest of his life. 

— The Queen of Madagascar has issued a 
proclamation directing her subjects to send 
their children to school. 

—The Canadian Exhibition at Toronto 
was formally opened by the Governor- 
General September 5th, 

—The late Thomas Wilson, a retired mer- 
chant at Baltimore, left charitable bequests 
to the amount of $750,000. 

—General Tourgoukasoff succeeds General 
Lazareff in the command of the expedition 
against the Teki Turkomans. 

—A hurricane at Morgan City Sept. 1st 
unroofed many houses and inflicted dam- 
ages to the amount of $200,000. 

—The Grand Trunk Railway propcses to 
build a short road of twenty-eight miles 
and complete its connection with Chicago. 
-—Joseph W. Hunt, President of the Tole 
do, Delphos and Burlington Railroad, was 
killed Sept. 3d while attempting to cross a 
side track. 

—Harvard College has a Chinese professor. 
He is forty years of age, ‘‘slender and well- 
dressed,” and has brought his wife and six 
children to live in Cambridge. 

—A meeting of the National Liberal 
League will be held at Cincinnati Sept. 13th, 
and it is proposed to organize a National 
Liberal party in time for the next Presi- 
dential election. 

—At the funeral of Sir Rowland Hill, 
which took place at Westminster Abbey 
September 4th, the United States were rep- 
resented by Charles F. Macdonald, Superin- 
tendent of the Money Order Office at Wash- 
ington. 

—Two cadet engineers from the Annapo- 
lis Naval Academy will be admitted to the 
Royal Naval College at Greenwich, Eng- 
land, next month. They will be the first 
Americans who have entered and studied 
in that institution. 

—There is a mystery about the swimming 
match. Some people declare that Webb is 
a better fish out of water than in it, and 
that he made part of the distance in the re- 
cent match by land. Mr. Webb says he 
went entirely by water and indignantly 
denies the alleged amphibiousness. 

—The X Club is a society of nine distin- 
guished Englishmen: Sir John Lubbock, 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, Sir Joseph Hooker, 
Professors Tyndall, Frankland, Busk, Hux- 
ley and Hurst, and Mr. William Spottis- 
woode. The invitations to the club meetings 
are simply the letter X linked to the date of 
meeting, thus: ‘‘X=9.” Sometimes the 
wives of the members are invited, and then 
the card reads: ‘‘XxYVS=9.” Professor 
Huxley and Mr. Spottiswoode are the most 
social and talkative. 

—The new college for women, t» be buiit 
in England by Mr. Holloway, will pro- 
vide such instruction as will qualify stu- 
dents to pass the examinations held by 
the universities, and it is hoped that the 
college will ultimately possess the power of 
conferring degrees itself. A scientific as 
well as classical course will be provided. 
The college will not be denominational in 
any sense. It will offer twenty founder's 
scholarships of the value of $200 each, tena- 
ble for not more than two years. 

—The Kings of Sidon seem to have de- 
tested ‘‘ resurrectionists ’’ as much as Shake- 
speare, M. Roller has deciphered the 








inscription on the sarcophagus of Ashmen- 
ezer, one of the dynasty, now at the 
Louvre. Part of it runs thus: ‘A curse is 
pronounced against royal persons or others 
who should open this tomb or lift the tomb 
which contains me or transport me in this 
tomb. They shall not be buried with the 
dead, they shall not lie ina tomb, they shal] 
not leave any descendants, and the holy 
gods wll deliver them into the hands of 
their enemies, who will chase them from 
their country.” 

—Mr. Moody is never seen to better ad- 
vantage than among his own townspeople. 
One of his neighbors says of him: ‘'I have 
seen him in a great many large places, but 
I come here to this little town, where he 
knows everybody and takes an interest in 
everybody, to be more thoroughly charmed 
with him than ever before. People like to 
laugh; Mr. Moody knows it, and has the 
tact to put the audience in good humor ta 
commence with. ‘That is very good singing 
for one congregation,’ he said at a meeting 
the other day, at the close of the first verse 
of ‘Guide me, O Thou Great Jehovah,’ ‘ but 
there are a good many different congrega- 
tions represented here, and we ought to sing 
better than that. All sing, now! Mrs. Davis, 
take that fan away from your mouth! 
Mrs. Smith, I didn’t hear your voice! Uncle 
Charles, you can sing! Here, mother, here 
is the place; you sing. Now try again. 
Ill keep watch and see if there are any 
who don’t sing.’” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 














THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1879. 
1. Tap FUTURE OF CHINA. By Sir WALTER 


H. MEDHURST. 
. ANIMALS AND PLANTS. By Professor Sr. 


2 
GBORGE MIVART 
& THE ARVisTIC DUALISM OF THE REN al3- 
SANCE. By VEKNON LEE. 
4. THE sO6GIAL ’P HILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
OF COMTE. By Prof. EDWARD CAIRD. IV. 
5. THE PROBLEM OF THE GREAT PYRAMID. 
By RICSARD A. PROCTOR. 
6. CONSPIKACIES IN KUssIA UNDER THE 
REIGNING CZAR. By KARL BLIND. 
7. THE FIRST 81N, AS RECORDED IN THE 
IN ANCIENT ORIENTAL 
bY - By FRANCOIS LENORMANT. 
8 POLITICAL AND INTKLLECTUAL LIFE LN 
GREECE. By N. KASABISs. 
9. CONTEMPORARY BUOKS: 
I. BIBLICAL! LITERATURE, Under the 
direction of the Hon. and Kev. W.H. FRE«- 


MANTLE. 
Il. ESSAYS, NOVELS, POETRY, &c, Under 
the direction of MATTHEW BROWN. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., 
(Formerly the Wilmer & Rogers News Co). 
31 Beekman Street, New York. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


182 5th Ave., New York, 
will shortly commence the publication of 


The New Plutarch; Lives or THOSE 
WHO HAVE MADE THE HISTORY OF THE 
WORLD. 16mo, cloth extra, per volume, $1. 
Biography is History teaching us by example. 

We remember the movements of nations chiefly 

by the actions of great men. ani every character- 

istic period of history has one man at least who 
seems t> expressand |'lustrate it. These are the 
mea by whom hietury appears to have been made. 

The plan excludes the lives of authors, poets, 
and men of letters. On sucn there are already in 
abundance books of criticism. This series will 
present nothing but men and women of action. 
The life of a men of action isthe story of c»n- 
tinual combat. ** The New Plutarch” tells of those 
who have fougbta good fight,and gone down to 
the grave honured and remembered because they 
greatly dared. 

Vol. I. Abraham Lincoln, AND THE 
ABOLITION OF AMERICAN SLAVERY. By 
CHARLES G. LELAND. Author of “The 
Egyptian Sketch-Book,” “The Breitmann 
Ballads,” etc. With portrait on steel. 

Every bov and every citizen of the land should 
be familiar with the life ana character of Abraham 
Lincoln, and Mr. Leland’s volume will undoubtea- 
ly take rank as the standard short biography. 
Vol. If. Coligny, AND THE FAILURE OF THE 

FRENCH KEFORMATION. By WALTER BE- 

SANT. 

Vol. Ill. Judas Maccabzeus AND THE 
REVIVAL OF THE JEWISH NATIONALITY. By 
LiguT. C. R. CONDER, R. E. 

To be followed by volumes on “Joan of 
Arc,” “ Alexander the Great,” “ Victor Em- 
manuel,” “ Richelieu,”’ ‘“‘Charlemagne, and 
His Time,” &c., &c. 16mo, cloth, about $1 per 
volume. 

For sale by all dealers, and sent free by mail 
on receipt of price. 





True Economy in the purchase of a Diction- 
ary, is to get the BEST, the STANDARD. 


tT Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


Contains 18,000 Words, Rules of Spelling, 
Tables of Money, Weights and Measures: 
Abbreviations, Words, Phrases, Proverbs, 
etc., from the Greek, Latin and Modern 
Languages. Morocco Tucks, Gilt edg?s- 
For sale by dealers generally, or by muti, 
on receipt of $1.00. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
PUBLISHERS WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 
138 aud 140 Grand St., New York. 
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nce 0 
on opening fashions, or their wants so completely 
and satisfactorily supplied, as in this excellent 
—, fie pag au, Alleghany City, Pa 

“We not see how any lady can do without 
it. 1 Bellefonte (Pa.) Republican. 


THE DOMESTIC MONTHLY 


A POPULAR PERIODICAL DEVOTED TO THE 
HIGHEST INTERESTS OF 


FASHION, LITERATURE AND ART, 


Handsomely Illustrated, Ably Edited. 
REFINED AND PRACTICAL. 





A refined and reliable informant concerning the 
Fashions, containing in each issue a full account 
of everything new, interesting, and useful in 
the Fashion World. It is specially adapted to sup- 
ply the needs and wants of ladies, as well as every 
requisite for practical guidance and instruction in 
all matters pertaining to dress. The Latest Styles 
for Ladies’ and Children’s Costumes and Garments 
are always to be found in it; and its handsome 
Colored Plates give accurate representations of 
the latest and most stylish of prevailing Costumes. 
Its constant aim is to teach a correct taste, and to 
promote neatness and economy in matters of 
dress. 

Each issue contains a descriptive article, anda 
large number of New Designs for Fancy and Art 
Needle-work. 


The Literary Department. 


Asa Literary Magazine, the DOMESTIC 
MONTHLY finds its place in the front rank of 
first-class magazines, Serials, Sketches, Poems, 
Essays on Social and Current Topics, Travels, Art 
and Literary Reviews, etc., by the best writers, 
have each a place in its pages, and no effort is 
spared to furnish an abundance of choice and in- 
structive reading to its readers. 


Cheapest Good Magazine Published. 


$1.50 per year; single copy, 15 cents, 
postage free to any part of the United States. 
Subscription can commence at any time. 


t? A Premium of One Dollar in the cele- 
brated ** Domestic”? Paper Fashions is given 
to every subscriber. The premium-patterns are 
selected by the subscriber, and may be ordered at 
any time during the year. 


Agents Wonted, 


Address BLAKE & CO., 


849 Broadway, New York. 


Do not begin your Singing-Classes before 
examining L. O. Emerson’s New Book, 


[HE VOICE OF WORSHIP 


While containing a Jarge and valuable col- 
lection of Church Music in the form of Tunes 
and Anthems, it is perfectly fitted for the 
Singing-School and Convention by the large 
number of Songs, Duets, Glees, etc., and its 
well-made Elementary Course. 


Price $9.00 gc dozen. Specimen copies 
mailed for $1.00. —___ 


Send for circulars and catalogues, with full 
list of standard Singing-School Books. 


néw 50 cts. edition of Pinafore, (com- 
san selis finely, and Fatinitza (2.00), Sorcerer 
(1.00), Trial by Jury (50 cts.) are in constant 
demand. 


EMERSON’S VOCAL METHOD, py. 0. Emer- 
SON ($1.50), is a valuable new book for Voice- 
Training. containing all the essentials of 
study, plenty of exercises, and my explana- 
tions, and costing much less than the larger 
works on the same subject. 











SUBSCRIBE NOW for the MusICAL RECORD, 
and receive weekly all the news, and plenty 
of good music, for $2.00 per year. 

In Press. WHITE RoBEs, a charming new 
Sunday-School Song-Ba Book. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 
843 Broadway, N. Y. 


[619 wow senor. 1 


ASA HULL’S 
New Sunday-School Music Book, 


WREATH OF PRAISE 


is now ready fcr delivery. Price 35 cents each 
by mail; by express, $3.60 per dozen, or 
per hundred. 

25,000 to Give Away, 


or ONE COPY for each Sunday-school Su- 

perintendent who will send us his address, with 

pome and location of his School, inclosing Sia 
ents in Stamps for ae rad ex oenses. 
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The Gospel Praise Book. 


By ASA HULL. 
esas ore 8 of ie Bn Somes fr 
foun in the ene language. ine fun: 

Briliiant, but not Trashy. 
“Lap WITHOUT BEING DULL. 
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Py, paper cover, 25 cents. Address 


ASA HULL, 
240 Fourth Ave,, N, Y. City, 





TH SOVEREIGN, 
By H. R. PALMER, 


Bids fair to outstrip all competitors. The 
concise and practical methods of instruction, 
the superior treatise on Voice Culture, the 
variety and excellence of its material, all 
combine to make it the most useful work 
offered for Teachers, Musical Conductors, and 
allsinging people. 192 large Pagea, in beauti- 
ful style. Only $7.50 per dozen; 75 cents each 
by mail. Br SuRE TO EXAMINE IT BEFORE 
you SELECT A BOOK FOR THE COMING 
SEASON. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers. 


76 E. Ninth Street, | 73 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


NATURE A Weekly Illustrated Journa! of 
* Science, has recently been much in- 
creased in size, and wil) be —— of aes 
value to all interested in nce. $7 per annum. 
Send 16 cts. for sample copy. Macmiliap & Co., 3 
Bond @t.. New York. 

















ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 
A} ORATO 


1416 & 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. For Pub- 
lic Speakers, Readers, Teachers, and the genera! stu- 
dent of higher English. Particular attention to 
Oonversational Culture. Specialists in all the de- 
partments. Fall term opens Sept. 29th. 2 70- 
page catalogue on Wty We 
J.W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Pres’t. 





MN HE MISSES GRAHAM (successors to the 

Misses Green) will reopen their English and 
French BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL for 
Young Ladies on TUESDAY, SEPT. 30, at No.1 
5thayv. This school, established in 1816, continues 
the careful training and thorough instruction in 
every department for which it has hitherto been 
so favorably known. 





| R. C. B. WARRING’S 
MILITARY BOARDING SCHOOL, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Special attention to little boys and those who 
are large and backward. Prices as before the war. 


ISHOPTHORPE. 
Bethlehem, Penn. 

A boarding-schoo! for girls. School-year begins 
September 17, 1879; number of scholars limited. 
For circulars address 

Miss FANNY I. WALSH, Principal. 





Mm HAINES’S HOME SCHOOL, 
Hartford, Conn, 

For Young Ladies and Girls. Healthy location— 
suburbs of HARTFORD, CONN. The Aim: A sound 
mind in a sound body. French and German spoken 
in the Family. Special Music Course; also Thor- 
ough Domestic Training when desired. Pupils 
prepared for entrance to any College. Circulars, 
with reference, sent on application. 





H™ sLSIDE SEMINARY, 

Bridgeport, Conn., 
for Young Ladies, wili reopen September 17, 1879. 
Preparation for Vassar a specialty. Anne J. Stone, 
Mariana B. Slade, Mrs. Cornelia Knowles Fitch. 





a Omen School and Family Libra- 
es, for Pastors, Parents, Teachers, 
{sh People and Childres. Oatal’g’e 
sent free to any address on application. 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers. New York. 


AS% fe for, nore Translation. Legeuve’s 
OF EEA DING.’ Complete and 
Gaapritesa, with Portrait and Noten 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. CLAXTON REMBON & H 
FELFINGER, Philadelphia, Publisher. 


Christian Union Extras, 


No. !. Our Church Work: A Series 
of Papers by the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr., D.D. 15 cents. 


No. 2. How to Study the Bible, by 
the Rev. Lyman Abbott, 15 cents. 


No. 3. Henry Ward Beecher in the 
West (with Steel-plate Kngraving of Mr. 
Beecher). In which he has given sketches of 
the peopie and places on his route. 15 cents. 


No. 4. The Russo-Turkish War 
(with a Map embracing the Seat of War and the 
surrounding country). Oomprising in seven 
articles the origin and growth of the Hastern 
Question. 15 eents. 


No. 5. The Strike and its Lessons: 
Two addresses by Henry Ward Beecher. 
A verbatim report of what he really did say 
about the labor strikes. 15 cents. 


No. 6. The Background of Mys- 
tery. A verbatim report of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s Sermon on the question of Eternal 
Punishment. 10 cents. 











No. 7. A Layman’s Thoughts on 
Preaching. A series of papers by a dis- 
tinguished member of the New York Bar, in 
which he tells the ministers, not how to preach, 
but what area layman’s thoughts on the sub- 
ject. 15 cents. 


No. 8. The Future State. Contents: 
THE PROBLEM AND ITS PERPLEXITIRS. 
By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. ENDLESS 
PUNISHMENT. By the Rev. 8. C. Bartlett, 
D.D., Pres. of Dartmouth College. THE RES- 
TITUTION OF ALL THINGS. By the Rev. 
Andrew Jukes, of the Church of England. 
CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. By the Rey. 
J. H. Pettingell (“Clericus”’). THE PROB- 
LEM OF THE FUTURE. By the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott. 15 centa. 


No. 9. Christian Work on Busi- 
ness Principles. A Paper read before the 
Congregational State Conference, Ohio, by E. 
L. Day. 10 cents. 


No. 10. Christianity Unchanged 
by Changes. Two Addresses on the “ Signs 
of the Times,” by HENRY WARD BEECHER. 15 
cents. 


No. 11. How to Spend the Sum- 
mer. A 32mo pamphlet of 112 pp., containing 
articles on Summer Recreation by W. H. H. 
Murray, Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel),“H 
H.,” “ Iaicus,” Gail Hamilton, and others. (See 
Table of Contents on another page.) 25 cents. 


No. 12. Tre Army ofthe Republic. 
Its Services and Destiny. Mr. Beecher’s Ora- 
tion at the Reunion of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, at Springfield, Mass., June 5. Price 10 cts. 


Sent postpai t on receipt of price. 
&2” Any two of the 15 cent Pamphlets for 25 cents. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
7 Park PLACE, New YORE. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 

23 Union Square, New York, 
Supplies Colleges, Schools and Families with tho- 
roughly competent Professors, Principals and 
Teachers for every department of Instruction. 
Famuies going abroad or to the country for the 
summer can also be promptly suited with superior 
Tutors or Governesses. Ca!l on or address Miss M. 
J. YOUNG, American and Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency, 23 Union Square, New York. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or 
high, promotly provided for Families, Schools, 
Col'eges. Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for 
stamp. All skilled Teachers should have ‘‘Appli- 
cation Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 
30 Kast Mth St., near University Pl., N, ¥ 




















"0 teeestes COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
For young ladies, reopens Sept. 16, 1879. 
GEO. W. COOK, Ph. D., Principul, 





peeas= UNIVERSITY, 
Le Roy, Genessee Co., N. Y. 

For Ladies.—Forty fifth year opens Sept. 11, 1879. 
Full College Curriculum, Classical and Literary 
Courses. School of Music, adopting German and 
Conservatory Improvements. College of Fine 
Arts, pursuing the best methods of the European 
Schools of Art. Best educational advantages. 
Lowest terms. For Catalogues address 

H. J. SCHMITZ, Treas. 





TASSBAR COLLEGE, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

For the Liberal Education of Women. Examina- 
tions for entrance, Sept. 17. Charges $400 » year. 
Catalogues sent on application to 

W. L. DEAN, Registrar. 





QUBURBAN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 

Ww LADIES, 

Boston Ave. & 167th St., New York City. 
Beautiful situation. ‘Thorough instruction. 

Ceunt'y life and city privileges combined. 
Address Rev. EDWIN JOHNSON, 





ORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Location unsurpassed in beauty and healthful- 
ness. Careful personal attention, home comforts, 
and thorough teaching. Pupils fitted for the 
Harvard Examinations, or any class in College. 

REV. ALFRED C. ROE. 





IVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
$300. Good style, good work, good fare. Ke-opens 
September 11. A school of the highest grade, with 
charges reduced to the lowest practical limit. 
OTIS BISBRE, A.M., Principal. 





LMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Elmira, N. Y. 

Oldest of the first class Colleges for Women. 
Holds a high rank for giving a thorough, solid and 
elegant culture in all departments. Sufficiently 
endowed to afford its superior advantages at very 
low charges. Next session opens Sept. 10th. Send 
for catalogues to Miss M. A. Bronson, or address 

Rev. A. W. COWLES, D.D., President. 


N RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL, 
Utica, N. Y. 


The next school year will begin Wednesday, 
September l7th. Prompt attendance is expected. 








ACKETTSTOWN INSTITUTE. 
Hackettstown, N. J. 

Yesr opens September 3. Best building of its 
class. Thorough in all Departments. Ladies’ 
College. Prepares Young Men for College. Cata- 
logues free. Rev. G. H. Whitney, D.D., Pres. 





GGLAn’sS PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
h Newburgh, N.Y. 

Preparation of Boys for Yale a specialty. Our 
graduates are taking the highest rank at Yale and 
Williams. By entering their sons at 10, or not 
later than 12 years of age, parents will gain largely 
in time, expense and thoroughness of preparation, 
Circulars and “ Hints to Parents’’ sent on appli- 
cation. Correspondence solicited. Address 

HENRY W. SIGLAR, A.M. 





Ressaeie INSTITUTE, 
Freehold, N. J. 
Boys thoroughly prepared for college or busi- 
ness. Send for catalogues to the principal, 
Rey. A. G. CHAMBERS. 


ISS E. E. DANA’S English and French 
Boarding and Day School, 
Morristown, N. J. 

For Young Ladies. Grounds large and attrac- 
tive. Seminary built for school purposes. Terms, 
$360 a year for board and tuition in English. Re- 
opens Sep. 17. For c rculars, address the Principal. 








ENNSYLVANIA MIILTARY ACAD- 
EMY, Chester, Pa. (Opens Sept. 10th.) 
Thorough instruction in Civil Engineering, 
Chemistry, the Classics and English. Degrees 
conferred. For circulars apply to 
COL. THRO. HL YATT, President. 





OTTAGE SEMINARY, 
Pottstown. Montgomery Co., Pa. 

For Youog Ladies. The thirtieth annual session 
will begin on Thursday, Sept. lith, 1839. Limited 
in number. For catalogues apply to 

GEO. G. BUTLER, A. M.. Principa 


(sESTNUT STREET SEMINARY, 
4 Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss BONNEY and Miss DILLAY®, Principals. 
The Thirtvieth year will open September lith, at 1615 
Chestnut Street. 








[ae GUNNERY, 
Washington, Conn. 
Home School for Boys. Next term begins Bept. 
10th. References: the Kev. Henry Ward Beecher 
and Dr.1I.G. Holland. F.W.GUNN, Principal. 





y= LAW SCHOOL, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Regular course, 2 years; Graduate course (for 
degree of D.U.L.), 2 years. Fail term opens Sept. 
25th. Address 

Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND. 





BBOTT ACADEMY, 
Andover, Mass, 
The new year will open on Thursday, Sept. 4, 
For information or admission apply to 
Miss PHILENA MCKEEN, Principal. 





ANNETT INSTITUTE, 
Boston, Mass. 

For Young Ladies. The 26th year will begin 
Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1879. For Catalogues and Cir- 
cular, apply to 

Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., Principal, 
60 Chester Square. 





\ JHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 
Norton, Mass., 
will begin its Forty-fifth school year, Thursday 
Sept. llth. For information apply to 
MISS A. K. CARTER or H. A. COBB. 





( BERLIN COLLEGE, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saioon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough ana cheap. Tuition. incidentals, and 
library fees only $30 a year. Over 1,000 students. 
Fali Term, Sept.3. Winter Term, Dec. 3. Spring 
Term March ll. For circulars address 

J. B. T. MARSH, Sec. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Under the College management. First-class teach- 
ers. Expenses iow. Class instruction or private 
lessons as preferred. As a home for students 
Oberlin is unsurpassed for healthfulness and re- 
ligious and intellectual advantages. Address 
Prof. F. B. RICE. 





pltreeunen FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Higher Education for Ladies, 
ELEGANT BUILDINGS, NINE D&PARTMENTS 
TWENTY-THREE TEACHERS. 

Thirteen Teachers im the Conservatory of Mus 
connected with the College. Charges less tha 
any school in the United States affording 
equal advantages and accommodations. 
Fall Term opens Sept. 3d. Send for a catalogue to 

REV. I. C. PERSHING, D.D. 





GEOVE HALL, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Miss Monfort’s School for Young Ladies. A 
spacious institution, admirably planned to se- 
cure the health and comfort of pupils. Tne teach- 
ing is thorough in every department of study. 
Highly endersed by Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. Dana 
and others. Terms moderate. For testimonials 
and further information, address Miss Montfort. 





ee MILITARY ACADEMY 
Worcester, Mass. 

Begins its 24th year Sept. 10th, 1879. Rank first- 

class; teachers permanent; patronage always 

good; situation picturesque and healthful. Cir- 


culars on call. 
Cc. B. METCALF, A.M., Supt. 





] F pete SEMINARY, 
Auburndale, Mass, 

For Young Women. Boston privileges, with de- 
lightful suburban home. &pecial care of health, 
manners, and morais of growing giris. Some re- 
ductions in prices for next year, which begins 
Sept. 18th. For Catalogue, address 

Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 





yows COLLEGE, 
Grinnell, lowa. 

A Classical and Scientific College, a Ladies’ Semi- 
nary,a Normal School,an Academy, an Engtish 
Department, and a Musical Conservatory. Tuition, 
excepting Music, $5 and $8 per Term. Books $5 and 
$12. Board, without room, $1.85 and $2.50 per week. 
A beautiful and healthful town; no saloons. 
Under Christian influences. Instruction that of 
New England colleges. Thirty-second college 
year opens Sept. 10. Address 

GEV. F. MAGOUN, President. 





Afe= RATUS and 


FURNITURE of all Kinds 


For Schools, Academies, Colleces and Halls, Send 
for Catalogue. 
BAKER, PRATT & ©O., 
142 and 144 Grand Bt., N.Y 
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an Doors. 
HINTS ABOUT WASHING. 
By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
\ 7 E have called attention several times to some of 
the best ways of washing, but with almost all 
that belongs to household labor a word every now 
and then will not come amiss, particularly as a new 
theory is advanced every few months and often found 
to be a great improvement upon some of the older 
ones. Besides, there is so much left unsaid which 1s 
of importance either as saving time, strength or fuel, 
or being less wearing to the clothes. For instance: 

In summer, if one has a nice grass yard where the 
clothes can be exposed to pure air and clear sunshine, 
all white clothes but the very dirty can be washed 
and bleached without the trouble of boiling. This 
saves time, fuel (and in the city always and in the 
country sometimes fuel is a large item of expense), 
and also some extra wringing. Wash the articles 
carefully in good clean suds and spread them at once 
out of the suds on the green grass to bleach. Leave 
them an hour or so—until the colored clothes, woolen 
and coarse articles are washed, rinsed and hung out— 
then take them up from the grass, pass them through 
a tub of clean, hot, but not very strong suds, and then 
through a large quantity of well blued rinsing water, 
and hang up to dry. This gives all white clothes a 
nice clear color. If there is no grass-plat this mode of 
bleaching cannot be carried out. 

In washing merino, lamb’s wool and silk under- 
clothes or silk handkerchiefs none but the best and 
purest soap should be used. The soap should be well 
dissolved in hot water into which the articles to be 
washed are put; but only two or three at a time, 
keeping fresh suds hot over the fire to be added when 
more clothes are put into the tub. Do not rub them, 
but cleanse them by drawing them through the hands 
—up and down—in thesuds. Rubbing sbrinks woolen 
and injures the fabric of both woolen and silk. When 
they have been thus drawn through the hands till 
clean wring as dry as possible, with the hands, to 
remove all the soap; then rinse in a tub of hot water, 
which should be ready to put the pieces in immedi- 
ately on being wrung from the suds. It shrinks and 
yellows them badly if left out of the water any time 
after being wrung either from suds or rinsing water. 
As they are wrung out shake each piece free and put 
at once into the rinsing water. As fast as it can be 
done the pieces should be rinsed, wrung out, stretched 
into their proper shape, and hung smoothly on the 
line where the wind and sun can have full play over 
them. 

Never wash woolens or silks on a stormy or cloudy 
day, but put them by till the sun shines. And never 
put either through the wringer. It makes woolen 
thick and harsh, and creases silk past restoring. We 
know of no washing compound that we would trust 
to use in washing such goods. 

Many good housekeepers complain that their 
clothes turn yellow in washing, and they cannot un- 
derstand why this should be. We think they will soon 
find a remedy if they will take the trouble so far to 
oversee the washing as to be sure that the clothes are 
put on to boil in cold water, instead of hot or even 
boiling water, as servauts are over-fond of doing. 
The clothes, after wringing from the first suds, must 
have a little soap rubbed on the worst stains or 
soiled spots—enough to make a good suds when 
they are put into the boiler of cold water and placed 
over the fire. Nothing turns clothes a bad color so 
quickly as to put them into hot water, as is too 
often done, and if they are allowed to boil long 
it is very much worse. From twenty to tweuty- 
five minutes’ slow boiling is quite long enough for 
the dirtiest articles. Sheets, pillow-cases, towels, 
handkerchiefs, table-linen, etc., should have very little 
boiling. Let them scald for twenty-five minutes with- 
out at any time coming to full boiling heat; and the 
color will be much clearer and any streaks or stains 
be much more readily taken out if boiling is rejected 
for all but the coarsest and dirtiest articles. 

There is another negligent or ignorant act which 
yellows clothes very rapidly, and that is rinsing them 
in too little water and neglecting to change the water 
when it first begins to turn cloudy, or show the suds. 
The first rinsing-water must be carefully watched, 
taking care that there is an abundance of water, and 
changed so often that when put into the last rinsing- 
or blued-water there shall be no indication of suds or 
soap in that water. Careless rinsing, by leaving soap 
in the clothes, wili in two or three washings begin to 
change the color of white articles toa dingy yellow, 
and it isa long and difficult piece of work to bring 
them back to their proper color. 

In these hints we have referred particularly only to 
the washing of white goods, and more especially linen 
and cotton, but in the few words about washing 
woolen goods we intended to speak of a mode, well en- 
dorsed, but which we have not tried, of washing 
white merino, flannel or white cashmere without 
using soap at all, but common wheat bran and hot 
water. It makes an excellent lather, and if these arti- 
cles are washed in this way it is confidently affirmed 
that they will not shrink in the least, will not turn 
yellow, but be as white as when first bought. 





o 

In washing colored cotton goods there are a great 
number of ways by which the color may be preserved. 
For buffs or gray linen a tablespoonful of black pep- 
per to a pailful of water will ‘‘set” the color and not 
harden the water atuall. Let the articles to be washed 
soak in this water a half hour or so and then wash as 
usual. It is excellent for black or colored cambrics 
or muslins, and with ordipvary good washing these 
articles can be kept looking new a long time. The 
suds should be made with the water in which the 
black pepper was put and in which they were soaked. 
Buffs and gray are not eusily spotted after having 
been washed in the pepper water. It not only pre- 
vents fading but keeps tbe color from ‘‘running.” 

A thoroughly good housekeeper says that when 
washivg black calico, or all goods whose colors will 
not look clear when dried, sbe first washes the goods 
clean, rinses thoroughly, and then puts them into a 
tub of clear, cold water and lets the articles remain 
soaking in this water several days, changing it once 
or twice a day. She says she has Kept these goods, if 
at all inclined to fade or run, in this clean cold water 
ten days or a fortnight, changing the water daily, and 
in the end they came out fresh and bright as if direct 
from the store. There is no trouble in this except the 
extra work of changing the water. 

Others boil plain black calico or muslin in vinegar 
before putting it in water at all, and then it will never 
fade or turn brown or rusty. This seems a risky ex- 
periment; but if at all skeptical about the result, take 
a small piece of the goods and experiment on it before 
venturing on the whole dress. 

Ox-gall is also excellent to preserve colors, and is 
easily procured of the butcher or from the druggist; 
and while delicately colored stockings are so much 
worn it is a wise thing to keep it and powdered borax 
near by for frequent use. Puta teaspoonful of pow- 
dered borax to every pail of hot water, and a table- 
spoonful of ox-gall. Use very little soap. After using 
ox-gali the first time the garment is washed it will 
not be necessary to use it again; borax after that will 
do all that is needed. In washing colors in this way 
it is not well to let them remain longer in the water 
than it must take to cleatise them. Hang all colored 
goods in the shade to dry. 

Be particular to remove all stains from white goods 
before they are wet or put in to the wasb. If there 1s 
ink on any white article dip the spot in boiling hot tal- 
low before it has been wet; let it cool; then wash out 
in hot soap suds and the ink will disappear. If any 
article is iron-molded, prepare oxalic acid and Cream 
of tartarin the proportion of one part of oxalic acid 
to four parts cream of tartar. Dip the finger in 
water, then dip it in the powder and rub on the iron- 
mold. Keep the spot moist by dipping the finger in 
water and then into the powder, and rub it on the 
spot several times. The stain will soon disappear. 
As soon as no trace of the mold is left wash the linen 
first in pure cold water, then put it in the suds with 
the rest of the wash and proceed as usual. Be careful 
not to leave the acid on the linen a moment longer 
than is necessary to remove the stain as it will soon 
injure the texture of the cloth. Oxalic acid is deadly 
poison, and the powder should be closely bottled and 
markea ** Puison,’’ and put safely away where no one 
will meddle with it but those who have charge of 
the work. After the stain disappears wash the hands 
carefully before using them for anything else. An 
old tooth-brush is better to wet and dip in the pow- 
der and wet the stain with than the finger, if, with 
the vial of powder, it can be safely put away. 

Or, with less trouble, one can put a teaspoonful of 
oxalic acid in a pint of boiling waterand dip the 
stain in the solution till the stain is removed, and 
then rinse in clear water and wash as usual. 

Fruit stains on colored goods can be removed be- 
fore washing by just wetting the spot and holding it 
over a lighted brimstone match. The gas from the 
sulphur on the match is almost sure to remove the 
stain. 

If vinegar, lemon, or any strong acid, has taken the 
color from silks the color may be restored by mixing 
a little saleratus with a strong soap lather and care- 
fully touching the spot with it. Be careful and allow 
it to touch only the spot. Just touching the spot witb 
ammonia will also restore the colorif taken out by 
common fruit stains. 

Itis a good and wise arrangement to have all the 
large woolen blankets washed in summer, because 
there are longer days, more clear sky, and warmer 
sun to dry and bleach them. Never attempt to wash 
blankets except on a day that promises clear weather; 
for if they are caught in a shower they will be injured 
more than by a balf dozen good washings. Begin 
early in the morning; one needs the whole day to be 
sure that the blankets are thoroughly dried before 
leaving the clothes-line. First make a strong suds 
before the blanket is wet, so as to have no soap adhere 
to the blanket. Have it hotter than the hands will 
bear. Wash but one blanketatatime. Put that one 
blanket into the hot suds, pressing it well under the 
water with the clothes-stick. While cooling enough to 
handle prepare a second water, of a weaker suds and 
boiling hot water; then a third tub of hot water with 
scarcely any soap. The suds that will still adhere to 
the blanket will nearly make the third water soapy 
enough, for it is better to have rinsing-water for 
woolens a little soapy. Put bluing into the third 
water, well stirred in. Do not rub on the board, but 
press them up and down in the suds til) clean. Rub- 











bing curls the nap of the blanket into little hard balls 
and makes the blanket harsh. Wring out lightly with 
the hands; never with a wringer, for the same reason 
given above. If convenient, get a second person to 
help wring and pull out carefully into the original 
shape and size. Then put it into the second suds, k; ep 
well under the water, and put a second blanket into 
the first suds, to soak till the first is rinsed throush 
both the last suds and hung up to dry. 

It is a good plan to pour the first suds back into the 
boiler, put in the second blanket and set the boiler on 
one side of the range to keep at the right beat, ang 
when the first blanket has been passed through the 
rinsing-water put the blanket into the third su js, 
and set the first rinsing-water over the fire to keep 
hot; in that way one can wash at least four good sizeq 
blankets without making new suds, unless very dirty, 

Each blanket as it passes through the three differ- 
ent suds should be gently wrung, well stretched and 
snapped, if there are two to work together; almost 
the only kind of household labor that is not expedited 
by each one doing it alone. 

After the blanket has passed through the third 
water (the bluing water)—it needs to be very faith 
fully snapped and stretched and hung on the line, 
taking great care that the corners are pulled straight, 
and that the blanket is hung straight lengthwise, by a 
thread, and securely pinned onthe line. When about 
a third dry, let two go to the line and turn it width- 
wise as perfectly straight, by a thread. 

Four blankets are enough to do in a day, so as to 
be sure of their being dried before night. Before 
the dew falls lift them from the line; one person 
taking two corners, a second the opposite corner. 
pull them out straight, fold by a thread and put into 
the clothes-basket neatly. The next morning, as the 
wooleus may have gathered a little dampness, when 
the sun is well up unfold them and put across the 
line straight for an hour, to be sure they are thor- 
oughly dried. Then fold very carefully and pack 
away in the linen closet or into moth-proof barrels. 


Out-of-Doors. 


FARM AND GARDEN NOTES. 

HyYACINTHS.—The time is now at hand when ttis 
brightener of northern winters needs the care of the 
cultivator. The gardener of the University of Berlin 
has discovered that hyacinths may be propagated by 
their leaves, thus revealing a new way to raise a large 
number of rare varieties. The leaves require to be 
cut off as close to the bulb as possible, put in a saucer 
and covered with a thin layer of sandy leaf mould. 
The saucer having been placed in a greenhouse close 
to the inner surface of the glass in eight or nine 
weeks will develop buds. Wedo not, however, rec- 
ommend our readers to commit their prospects of fu- 
ture stock for mantel decoration to the success of this 
system, but for chamber growth to rely on the old- 
fasbioned system of growing the bulb in glasses, the 
base just touching the water. If grown in pots, fill 
with sfndy, porous soil, water well, and place ina 
dark cellar for a month till the roots are made, then 
remove as wanted for flowering to a light warm 
room. When planting in garden beds, do not mix 
the colors, bury the bulbs some five inches below the 
soil and cover well before frost. In April the spikes 
will bear cutting freely. Those who have delayed 
sowing their lawn grass can do it at the time they 
plant their byacinth beds. 











HORTICULTURAL Scrence.—Next week will be a 
busy one for literary borticulturists, and it is to be 
hoped an interesting and instructive one for all classes 
of lovers of gardening. The American Institute will 
hold its forty-eighth annual exhibition in New York 
from September 17th to November 224d. The mem- 
bers of the American Pomological Society will gather 
in Rochester, New York, September 17th. The West- 
ern New York Agricultural Society and the Western 
New York Horticultural Society will have their meet- 
ings at the same time. The week after the Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society will ‘hold their fifty-first 
annual meeting in its hall in Philadelphia. The Na- 
tional Agricultural Congress meets in Rochester, 
September 15th, and will close just about the time 
the Pomological Society begins. 





GATHERING FeRNS.—Fern-gathering parties are noW 
in order, and ladies and children in many places 
may already be seen taking short drives into the 
country and to the water-courses and wild spots along 
the hills, for the purpose of making cozy homes still 
mere attractive during the fall and winter mouths by 
carefully stocked Wardian cases, and the gracefully 
bending dried fronds. The chief obstacle to pressing 
ferns for in-door decoration is their disposition to curl 
up as soon as picked. It is best, therefore, to carry to 
glen and brake a folio made of white porous paper 
covered with stiff pasteboard. The ferns should be 
carefully placed between the pages as gathered, and 
the stiff cover will hold them in their natural shape. 





LiGHT AND CoLor.—The influence of light on the 
color of flowers is very strikingly shown in the fol- 
lowing fact. A correspondent of the ‘ Gardeners’ 
Montbly” says: “I have had my heliotrope nineteen 
years. It is trained espalier-fsshion under three 
sashes of my greevhouse within six inches of the 
glass, and covers a space of ten feet high and fourteen 
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—— 
feet wide. It attained these dimensions the second 
year. I have frequently taken off at one cutting three 
hundred trusses of flowers. There are seldom less than 
one hundred. It is the old ‘Souvenir de Lidge’ variety, 
and is light lavender in color, but by keeping one sash 
whitewashed it gives me all I want of blooms nearly 
white.” 





MIGNONETTE.—The love of this plant in London, so 
well illustrated by Thackeray’s verses, is practically 
exemplified by the fact that last season one florist sold 
po fewer than twenty-four thousand pots of this 
sweet-scented plant. 


On1Ion SEED sown thickly now in rich loam will 
grow sufficiently large to make good sets next spring. 
Pull when the size of peas or beans, or they can stand 
through the winter by covering well with straw or 
hay. 








Our Poung Folks. 





DOT AND TOT AND BILLY HIGGINS. 
By ELEANOR KIRK. 


s“ be can play with us, Billy, mamma says,”’ said 
Dot to the boy who worked on her papa’s 
farm. 

“Yeth, mamma thays tho,” said Tot, who always 
lisped when she was excited. 

Dot and Tot were twins, and so small for their 
age that they had been given these little names. Billy 
Higgius was a poor boy whom these good people had 
been very kind to, and who in his turn was very 
thoughtful of everybody else. 

There was no one half so nice to play with as Billy, 
the twins thought, and were constantly teasing to 
have him excused from his work or lessons in order 
to amuse them. 

Billy was mixing some meal for the pigs’ dinners, 
aud didn’t look up as the girls, all ready for their fun, 
stopped and spoke to him. 

“What’s that stuff, Billy?’ inquired Dot, who 
wasn’t quite sure for which of the numerous animals 
on the farm it was intended. 

“Yeth, what ith that stuff?” echoed Tot, looking 
into the swill-pail with interest. 

“ Suffin for the pigs,” said Billy, who was counting 
upin his head all the chores he must do before he 
could possibly be reedy. 

“You mustn’t say suffin,”’ corrected Dot, who, 
though only six years old, had an excellent idea of 
pronunciation. ‘ You must say something,” and Dot 
emphasized the ing in a way that would have done 
credit to a girl twice her age. Billy repeated it after 
his young teacher, and then Dot said, coming back to 
the thought of her fun witha bound, ‘* Never mind 
the pigs, Billy. They had their breakfasts, didn’t 
they ?” 

The meal seemed now to have been mixed to the 
boy’s mind and he started off at a quick pace toward 
the pen. 

‘Yes,’’ he answered, as the girls followed him one 
on each side. ‘You had your breakfast, too, didn’t 
you? and I guess you wanted your dinner and eat it 
too, didn’t you, Dot?” 

“Yes, but I’m not apig,” said Dot with dignity, 
“Aud you mustn’t say eat, either. You must say ate 
it, Billy.” 

“IT don’t know what that’s got to do with it,” he re- 
plied, with a laugh. 

“Pigs are just as hungry as other folks and they 
ain’t got the sense to keep it to themselves either. 
Just hear ’em go on now,” and a loud snorting and 
squealing was beard and then Billy emptied the pail 
into the trough and ran off to feed the chickens. By 
and by everything was done and Billy started to 
overtake the twins, who had impatiently strolled down 
the road toward the woods. Now Billy knew where 
everything was to be found, from a robin’s nest toa 
tuft of moss or the first spring violets. It was hardly 
possible tor an anemone or a crocus to break through 
the hard earth for miles around unless Billy knew all 
about it. This general information, combined with 
4 wonderful fund of good nature, formed a strong 
bond of attraction between him and the girls. They 
gloried in the great out-doors and were as happy 
With nature as little folks always should be. They 
did not scream at sight of a toad or run from a garter 
Snake, and this fearlessness was 1n a great measure 
due to Billy’s influence. Not a bird, bug or reptile 
came in his way that was not carefully examined by 
this young anatomist, and the girls under Billy’s tui- 
tion soon learned to handle, without hurting or being 
burt, any crawling, flying or hopping creature that 
they desired to become aequainted with. 

“There’s the biggest great hornet’s nest up in the 
old mill,” said Billy, ‘‘ that any body ever seed.” 

“Ever saw, you mean, Billy,” corrected Dot. Tot 
had lagged behind, and was not on hand to repeat her 
Sister’s words, 

“ Ever saw,” said Billy, obediently. ‘Deacon Johns 
Said he'd give me fifty cents if I’d kill ‘em all. You 
See, they’re agoing to tear down the old mill in a day 
ortwo, and there ain’t none of the men what cares 
about tackling ’em.” 

—, Dot’s interest in the story and Billy’s 

. ers her little forehead was all in a pucker. 

Oh, Billy!” she exclaimed, “ you don’t remember 

Snything I tell you. When you say a great many 


words at a time you get all mixed up. I suppose,” 
now suddenly changing her tone to one of eager in- 
terest, “that you'll kill the hornets, Billy. You don’t 
think it is wicked, do you?”’ 

Billy Higgins was very tender of all kinds of dumb 
creatures, spiders, snakes and hornets included, and 
bad strange ideas for a boy about their origin and 
uses, so Dot wasn't quite certain how he would feel 
about putting an end to this particular family of 
wasps. 

“Well, Pll tell you,” replied Billy, after a moment 
spent in thought. ‘I don’t like to kill things a bit, 
but I think the deacon is about right when he wants 
these critturs put out of the way.” 

“Creatures, Billy,’’ corrected Dot. 

“Ithn’t it funny that Billy always thays critturs?” 
inquired Tot, who had just overtaken her companions. 
Billy laughed good humoredly, pronounced creature 
to the twins’ entire satisfaction, and the boy pro- 
ceeded. 

“You see they’ve eat up most all the bees the dea- 
con owns.” 

“They have eaten up most all the bees,’’ put in Dot. 

“ All right,” said Billy, ‘‘eaten; but I don’t see why 
eat aint just as good.” 

* Because eat isn’t right,’’ replied Dot, going straight 
to the reason with the directness that always distin- 
guished her. Dot, of course couldn’t have told why 
it was not right, but her ear was very accurate and 
she had always heard correct English spoken by all 
her family and most of her mother’s visitors. ‘It’s 
bad enough for the hornets to kill all the bees and 
things they get hold of,’’ continued Billy, * but when 
they take ’em to their nests and murder’em by inches 
to feed the little hornets, I think it’s rough; and 
then the pesky bugs eting so.” 

‘* Well, [thuppose they were made that way,’’ said 
Tot, ‘‘and don’t know any better.” 

“No,” replied Billy, * that’sa fact; but then it’s just 
as hard on the bees as though they did. I guess I'll 
kill ’em any way.” 

‘““May we go with you when you do?” inquired Dot. 
“I'd like to see you catch 'em.” 

“No, no,” said Billy. ‘‘I might not get ’em all, and 
then you’d get stung.” 

* How will you catch ’em, Billy?’ Dot asked again, 
this time with a purpose in her tone which the boy 
would have detected had he not been so busy with 
his own thoughts. 

*“*Oh, I shall take my old hat and go softly up to 
the nest, and then shy it over’em as quick’s a streak, 
and hold it down and punch ’em till I’ve stunned the 
pesky things, and then drown ’em, mebbe.” 

The old mill was just over there to the left, and 
someway, without actually knowing why, the chil- 
dren strolled toward it. It was a tumble-down rook- 
ery, and had a very unsafe appearance. The great 
wheel still stood in its place, but even that looked as if 
it would have to give up soon. The spokes had left it 
here and there, and now one at the top and one at the 
bottom, loosened from their hold in the center, flapped 
in the breeze, making a very peculiar and disagreeable 
noise. Billy pointed out the hornet’s nest, and Dot 
was curious to know how he would ever get up there. 

‘*Oh, there’s a place, and there’s another to step on,” 
said Billy. ‘I ain’t afraid. I’ve climbed lots worse 
places than that.” 

He was about to say ‘that air,’ but Dot had cor- 
rected him so many times that he had at last got it 
firmly into his head that “ that air’? must not be used, 
at any rate before the twins. 

Dot kept thinking how nice it would be to climb up 
there and capture the hornets. Deacon Johns would 
give them the fifty cents, and they would give it to 
Billy Higgins, and that would amount to the same 
thing as Billy’s catching them. Dot thought that 
papa, who was very fond and proud of his little girls, 
would be pleased to think that they were not afraid 
of hornets. The more she thought about it the more 
anxious she grew to do it, and at last she put her wits 
to work to see how it could be accomplished. Dot had 
once been stung by a hornet, so she was not ignorant 
of how such a wound hurt, and on account of this 
experience should certainly have full eredit for her 
courage. She did not like the thought of deceiving 
Billy, because she was a straightforward little girl 
and had never been guilty of the least dishonest be- 
havior; but the desire to do a courageous action was 
so much stronger than any other feeling that it is not 
strange it prevailed. As if to help it along, grand- 
father drove up just then and wanted Billy to help 
him lift some stones to repair a wall a few rods down 
the road. Billystarted off, and then, before Dot could 
speak, Tot jumped up and said: 

“Oh, Dot! leth we go and catch the hornets. I’m 
not afraid; are you? My hat ith as big as Billy’s— 
and oh, Dot, won’t it be fun!” 

Dot didu’t say she had been thinking about it, but 
her face was all aglow with the prospect of such un- 
usualexcitement. Very cautiously they crept round 
the angle of the ruins and then commenced the dan- 
gerous and difficult work of climbing to the second 
floor, where in the north-east corner the hornet’s nest 

waslocated. The stairs were of very little service, for 
many of the steps had tumbled down and they could 
only pick their way over the treacherous piles of 
plaster, wood and rubbish that had fallen from time 
to time from above. 

‘*Tithn’t very hard, ith it, Dot?” said Tot, stopping 





a minute torest. ‘ Billy Higgins said twath awful.” 


“Oh!” screamed Dot, ‘‘ there is the nest, and it’s 
almost down on the boards, too! "Twon’t bea bit o 
fwubble.”’ 

Trouble was almost the only word that Dot could 
not pronounce correctly and on that account she 
rarely ever used it, but the excitement of the occasion 
had caused ber to forget her infirmity. In much less 
time than it takes to tell it the twins stood onthe 
shaky boards which once formed a part of the 
flooring. There were four of these left, held up by 


and went cautiously toward the nest. A slight—only 
a very slight—discussion took place, as to which should 
bave the hunor of covering the hornets, but Dot car- 
ried the day. 

“Tll catch ’em,”’’ she said, “and you can help me 
hold ’em down; and you may give the fifty cents to 
Billy Higgins, too, and that is fair.” 

‘All right,” said Tot, who was a very good natured 
little girl, and then her sister stooped carefully over 
the nest. With a very quick aud dexterous move- 
ment she slipped the hat over the wasps, and with a 
shout of triumph called for Tot to help her hold them 
down. The hornets were in lively motion, and it was 
plain that four such tiny hands would not be more 
than enough for safety. So Tot started forward, and 
just as she did so the board she left commenced to 
tremble, and the next thing these poor little girls 
knew the crumbling old wall had fallen, leaving ouly 
the two boards on which they stood. Everything else 
on their side of the old mill had tumbled down with 
tbe rest of the ruins. In this perilous position, sur- 
rounded by a cloud of dust and the noise of falling 
timber and plastering, most children would have for- 
gotten all about the hornet’s nest. Not so the twins. 
They held on tight and kept as still as mice, aud for 
a moment they did not speak. Then Tot said, 

* Shall we go, too, thister ?” 

** Don’t move,’’ replied Dot, “and perhaps grandpa 
and Billy Higgins will come and take us away pretty 
soon. Is'pose we have been very naughty girls.” 

“ Yeth,”’ said Tot, ** [ wish we hadu’t come up here. 
Oh, thister, may be we shall fall down there.” 

‘*No,” said Dot, who always had a little more cour- 
age than the other twin. ‘‘No; there comes Biily 
now.” And Dot gave asbrill cry, which Tot belped 
along as well as her tears would let her, and Billy was 
on hand in a jiffy. Grandpa had gone the other way, 
and Billy would have to do it all himself; and this is 
how he accomplished the dangerous rescue. Graudpa 
always suid that Billy Higgius’s brains were in the 
right place, and this occasion found the old gentle 
man’s words true. By great skill in picking out the 
safest places, Billy was evabled to climb so that his 
shoulders would almost reach the boards upon which 
the children sat. Then with another stone added to 
the rest he managed to get near enough for them to 
get on his back. 

‘* But what shall we do with the hornets?” said Dot. 
‘“*They’ll sting us all if we let go.”’ 

Bitly handed them a big stoue, which they placed on 
top of the hat, and then Tot was carried to a place of 
safety. Oh how long atime it seemed to poor little 
Dot before the boy returned! but after a while she 
too was taken down, and then they couid all afford to 
laugh a Jittle. Billy Higgins went back and put an 
end to the hornets, and the children staried for home. 

‘Say, girls,” said Billy, as he rejoined them all out 
of breath with his fright and exercise, “ you ought to 
be ashamed of yourselves, the pair of you. Deacon 
Johns just give me the fifty cents, and I s'pose it be- 
longs to you. He paid me in advance, you see.” 

*““No, it’s yours, Billy,’ said Dot, ‘‘and you mean 
that Deacon Jobn gave you fifty cents, not give it to 
you.” 

““You go ’long,” said Billy, for the first time a little 
out of patience with being corrected. “So long as 
I’ve got you two girls safe and sound out of that 
scrape you needn’t think I'm going to be bothered 
about grammar,” but he was, many times afterwards. 








THE PROFESSOR’S CHAIR. 
GIGGLING GEESE. 

LMOST everybody knows about the laughing 
va jackass, but not even the Professor had ever 
heard, until a few days ago, of a giggling goose. At 
first he thougbt it must be a’very remarkable sort of 
fowl, and the very next time be went to the Central 
Park menagerie he meant to step up to the keeper 
and say very politely: ‘“‘ Please, may I see the giggling 
goose?” expecting of course to be shown a white- 
feathered creature with a long neck and a wide open 
mouth, out of which should come extraordinary 
sounds, as though it were trying all at once to hiss, 
and to cackle, and to laugh. But after making some 
further inquiries the Professor found out to his great 
surprise that just as the laughing jackass is not a jack- 
ass at all, but a noisy bird, so the giggling goose is not 
a goose at all, but something very different. And what 
that something is the Professor is going to tell you, 
although he has to hold over a number of letters tell- 
ing him what makes the sea salt, and a number of 
questions from the class about all sorts of curious and 
puzzling things which ought to be answered at once, 
and which he means to answer just as soon as he finds 
time. 

Well, about the g. g.: It happened that at a certain 
country botel, this summer, there were a great many 





young people who were very lively and had all sorts 


what seemed to be solid wall. Dot took off ber hat . 
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of good times. And a vertain lady who was scarcely 
young enough to go around with them on all their 
pic-nics and excursions, and was hardly old enough to 
sit with the grandmothers and the Professor in the 
parlor, feeling rather discontented in consequence, 
remarked one day that there was no company for her 
in the house, because it was made up of old fogies and 
giggling geese. Now that was rather a hard thing to 
say, because the Professor, for his part, doesn’t feel in 
the least like an old fogy, and the young people, for 
theirs, were only trying to get the most enjoyment 
out of the situation. Indeed, on overhearing the re- 
mark they were so much pleased with it that they 
appropriated the name at once and called themselves 
thereafter the Giggling Geese. This, however, the 
Professor did not altogetber like. He would rather 
they had stopped to think whether after all there 
might not have been some truth in the remark—even 
though it were an ugly one—and whether it would 
not have been better, too, if they bad acted so that 
some one might have called them the “‘ Early Larks,” 
or the ‘‘ Busy Bees,” or the ‘“‘Thougbtful Owls,” or 
something else which would have been even more 
complimentary. 

Now the Professor, if his own youthful days have 
passed by, epjoys fun and even hilarity as much as 
anyone else. He doesn’t care to see children old be- 
fore their time; he would much rather see a little girl 
he knows playing with her doll than reading Mra. 
Mary J. Holmes’s novels, of which he is sorry to say 
she is very fond; he would rather have all his young 
friends bright and joyous and even exuberant than 
dull, and poky, and priggish. It gave him a great 
deal of pleasure as he used to lean on his cane and 
watch them troop off the hotel piazza for a morning's 
tramp, and he enjoyed it quite as much, when they 
would come back to dinner with sun-burnt faces and 
alarming appetites, to hear them tell of the ‘“‘ lovely” 
times they had had—how Mr. J. had killed a snuke, 
and Miss C. had narrowly escaped falling over the 
precipice, and how they were sure they saw fresh bear- 
tracks on the mountain and what a “perfectly lovely” 
view there was from the top! The Professor enjoyed 
it. He turned the ear he can hear out of best, and 
put on his No. 14 spectacles so he could see better their 
happy faces, and, like Mr. Wegg, dropped into poetry, 
murmuring softly to himself: 

“Youth in the prow and pleasure at the helm.” 

But, nevertheless, the Professor does like to see his 
young friends maintain what he should call a proper 
self-respect. He doesn’t want them to do things or 
say things in the excitement of a morniug’s pleasure 
that they would remember afterwards with regret. 
He would like them to remember, too, that a great 
many speeches and actions which seem to be funny to 
those who indulge in them appear silly to those who 
are overhearing or looking on. The Professor, for in- 
stance, while on his travels, happened to take a sail 
down Lake George. At almost every landing where 
the boat stopped someone got on board. Atone place 
it was a gentleman—a young man—evidently a great 
favorite, for nearly all the young people in the house 
came down to see him off, and the way in which they 
shouted, and howled, and laughed, and held their 
handkerchiefs up to their eyes and pretended to wring 
out buckets of tears, made the Professor feel quite sad. 
Not because of their sorrow, for that seemed more 
pretended than real, but because they thought it 
was funny when it wasn't; because the young man 
himself seemed a good deal embarrassed; because 
everybody on the boat was looking at them, and 
wondering if they had left their manners in Boston, 
or New York, or Philadelphia, or wherever else they 
came from; because, in short, they were behaving so 
much like—giggling geese. 

Now the Professor took into account the fact that 
these young people—most of them he is sorry to say 
were girls—had probably been for two months away 
from the restrictions and discipline of home; they 
had come to know one another far better than 
they could have done in as many years under other 
circumstances, and they were giving one of their 
number what seemed to them a suitable send-off. If 
anybody had asked them whether they would do the 
same thing in New York, or Brooklyn, or Philadelphia, 
they would have said at once, “‘ Oh, that’s different ;” 
assuming, you see, that there was one standard of 
manners for their home and quite another for Lake 
George. And this is just where they made a mistake, 
only the Professor, seeing _it was a mistake, made al- 
lowance for them, while.a’‘great many other people in 
the boat didn’t and no doubt secretly, if not openly, 
called them giggling geese. 

For the standard of manners is, or ought to be, just 
the same all the country over. One ought not to 
allow one’s self to do things in the country which one 
would not do inthe city. You would not ride through 
Fifth avenue, or Walnut street, or Beacon street, at 
midnight, singing ‘‘The Son of a Gambolier” at the 
top of your voice, and blowing strenuously on a tin 
horn; or if you did the police would probably take 
you off to the station-house; and yet this is what 
more than one party of young people has done this 
summer in some quiet country village, destroying its 
peace and earning for themselves and their city a 
disagreeable reputation. Things like these the Pro- 
fessor knows are often done out of mere thought- 
lessness, and those who do them would be heartily 
sorry if they only knew how wrong an impression 
their behavior was giving about the place they came 


from and the associations in which they were brought 
up. The best plan is for eyeryone to keep carefully 
in mind the duty which ore owes to society—whether 
at home or abroad—to be courteous, thoughtful, con- 
siderate toward others and respectful toward one’s 
self; and all this without having any the less a good 
time or lessening in any way one’s capacity for en- 
joyment. So will you be known as ladies and gen- 
tlemen and furnish no cause for ill-natured people to 
call you—giggling geese. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
HE number of my nieces is increasing very rapid- 
ly, and I am glad to welcome every one of you. 
Before the weather gets too,cold how I should like to 
invite you all to come and take tea with me out-of- 
doors! We would spread the table by the side of the 
house where we could look off on the mountains and 
river. But I should not give you as many kinds of 
cake as Phebe said they had at the picnic. Perhaps, 
however, you would each bring something of your 
own baking, and then we might have a variety. 

From the little pile of letters received lately I will 
first give you three letters from new nieces. You see 
our family extends from Maine to Nebraska. I had 
some trouble to find Viroqua, because the name of the 
State was not given in the letter and the post-mark 
was blurred. No doubt some little girl would like to 
exchange books with Edith. 

VrIROQUA, August 4, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Asso many have written to you, and as I have seen nothing 
from here, I thought I would write you a letter. 

We do not take the Christian Union, but we have it sent to 
us by afriend. About five years ago our house and almost 
all it contained was burned, so we haye not been able to take 
all the magazines and papers we want to since then. People 
have been very kind, though, and send us a good many books 
and other things to read. 

We bave an organ, and I have taken music lessons for three 
years and a half. I have to practice an hour every day. 
Mamma says that is not long at all; but it always seems a 
great deal longer than it really is. I always like to play a lit- 
tle at a time, but I don’t like to do it long. 

Last spring mamma was going away to stay six or seven 
weeks and leave me to keep house for papa; but before she 
went I was taken sick with the scarlet fever, and when I got 
better she thought she would take me with her. I had a very 
nice time, and I didn’t want to come home. I was in La 
Crosse, Lansing and Dubuque quite a long time. 

I have a good many books, and I love to read very much. 
I wonder if any of your nieces or nephews have a book they 
would like to exchange for Miss Warner’s “ Little Camp.” It 
is as good as new, and is bound in red and black, with several 
nice picturesinit. [ want to get something new to read or 
1 would not like to change it for another, as it is a nice story. 

Mamma said she was perfectly willing I should write to 
you. I used to write so one could scarcely read it, and she 
was afraid it would never be different. Last year in the 
school { went to we had to write nearly all of our lessons, and 
so praetice has made all the change that there is. 

I just asked papa for a good way to end a letter, and he 
said, ‘Put your pen behind your ear.’ So will follow his 


advice, but before doing so will sign my name. 
Epira B. 





ORWELL, Vt., Aug. 20, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


Papa takes the “‘ Christian Union,’ and has for three or four 
years. My Aunt has takenitalong time. Ido not remem- 
ber when it was not in the family. I have read a good many 
of your Nieces’ letters this season which were very interest- 
ing. I only hope mine will please you as well as theirs did. 
I should like to be adopted as your Niece, for I know I should 
like you formy Aunt. Iamtwelve years old. It has been 
very dry and warm here this summer,but it has rained lately. 
The rain came too late for my flower garden which I planted 
in the spring. The flowers came up, but there has been too 
great a drouth to have them bloom well. A few days ago I 
went for a ride to Sunset Lake, which is in the town south of 
Orwell. We had a nice boat ride. There were two parties 
camping near the lake. Your Niece, Lena H. 





ORWELL, Vt., Aug. 22. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


Our people do not take the *‘ Christian Union,” but a little 
friend living near by told me about your Nieces, and I 
thought I would like to be one of them. The letters that 
were in the *“* Union” were very interesting. I only wish 
that mine would suit you as well. I am thirteen years old, 
but very backward of my age. I live in a quiet little country 
place which is very pleasant. Our flowers do not look as well 
this year as I have seen them, but some of them are very 
beautiful. As you like to hear about picnics, I will tell you 
aboutthe one we children had a few weeksago. It was south 
of our village, in a beautiful place. The trees gave us ample 
shade and comfort, and we had a view of our busy little vil- 
lage. We hada splendid time, played a little, and then ate a 
hearty lunch. There were thirty of us, and we had thirteen 
kinds of cakes. Your loving niece, PHEBE A. P. 


It has pleased me very much to find that so many of 
you were so prompt and so persevering in working 
out the prize enigma, aud then sent me the answer so 
correctly and so nicely written. As I foretold, I have 
been puzzled to decide which one should have the 
prize, and, as is very often the case when I am in 
trouble, your Uncle Perplex came to my relief, and 
said I might send a book to each of the three whose 
answers were received together. To Hattie C. Shel- 
don I send “ Young Folks’ History of England,” by 
Miss Yonge. Hattie’s answer was very excellertly 
arranged, and I think she must be a very orderly and 
systematic girl. To Harry M. Beardsley I send “ The 
Live Boy,” by Edwin A. Johnson, D.D., and I hope he 





will enjoy the book and get great benefit from it. To 





Gracie M. Pierce, “ Rosa Leighton,” by Mrs. M, F. 
Martin. 

Correct answers also received from Otis Pettee (the 
postmark on the envelope is two days later than the 
date of the letter; did you forget to mail it?); Hetta 
M. Homer (only ten years old); Homer W. Hervey 
(very well done for a first attempt): Florie Free (very 
nicely written); Stuart Croasdale; Albert Beardsley 
(I’m glad these two represented my nephews so well); 
Susie C, Niles (the care and effort shown in the letter 
will be rewarded by success in better things than get- 
ting prizes); Mary EK. Cobb (I’in very glad the distance 
did uot prevent you from sending the answer which 
was so neatly written); Merwin J. Bailey. 

Some of the puzzles in the paper have no use except 
the fun they give and the skill they cultivate in soly- 
ing them, but most of them serve other purposes, 
They are an incentive to study in various directions, 
or they impress some fact or some truth on the mind, 
Remember to get all the good you can from every- 
thing. AUNT PATIENCE. 








PUZZLES. 
EASY ENIGMAS. 

I am composed of 28 letters. 
My 4, 9, 12, is a Latin preposition. 
My 18, 11, 15, 19, 28, is a word used by small children. 
My 21, 24, 9, 13, 20, 17, 27, is a swift messenger. 
Mp 3, 26, 10, 25, 6, 7, is a streamer. 
My 21, 14, 22, 28, is a large town. 
My 8, 5, 2, 26, 19, is an obsolete form of “ to support.” 
My 1, 23, 16, is an old seal; (used by fishermen). 
My whole is a most useful book. 

Iam composed of 16 letters. 
My 3, 12, 8, is a poisonous snake. 
My Hl, 2, 2, 14, 10, is another snake. 
My 7, 13, 8, 9, 1, 15, is to seem. 
My 4, 5, 6, 16,913, is a band of cloth or leather. 
My whole is a motto of one of the United States. 

PUZZLER. 





GEOGRAPHICAL CHARADES,. 

1. My first is one of the points of the compass, my second is 
a preposition, and my whole is a town of Maryland. 

2. My first is unclean, my second is a personal pronoun, my 
third a preposition, my fourth is another personal pronoun, 
my whole is a cape on the Pacific Coast. 

8. My first is a planet, my second is part of a house, my third 
is a large village, my whole is a town of Iowa. 

4. My first is to join, my second a personal pronoun, my 
third isto sever, and my whole is one of the U. 8. 

5. A body of water forms my first, a personal pronoun my 
second, a fruit my third, and my whole a city of Hindoostau. 

6. My first is a fragment of .wood, my second part of a 
church, my third a vowel, and my whole ariver of Wiscon- 
sin. 

7. My first isa preposition, my second a French preposition, 
my third anarticle used in writing, my fourth is blows, and 
my whole a town in both Missouri and Iowa. 

8. My first is assistance, my second a grain, my third an 
Athenian, my whole a sea. 

9. My first is the French for a bridge, my second a map, my 
third a ridge, and my whole a lake in Mississippi. 

LITTLE ONE AND BERT. 
BIBLICAL BURIED PLACES. 

Taking a thin board he went to work. 

Sbe bakes cake nicely. 

Betty reads well for a small child. 

The hero met his friends. 

Such games I do not approve of. 

It looks like a cask elongated. 

Better wear a soiled robe than yield to the temptation to 
steal another. 

It is a good place to make drones work. 

Make Anne bow her head during prayer. 

She is either with Mac or in the carriage. 

M. B. H. (No.2). 








BEHEADED RHYMES. 
Bob’s Ride. 

Last ni, ht it was quite—— 
When Bob his supper—— 
Of cake he bad his—— 
Nor dreamed of any— 
Within the cottage—— 
Deep slumber held us—— 
A nightmare left its—— 
O! horrid white and—— 
And cantered up with—— 
To give our Bob a— 
Like hedge-hog’s quills Bob’s—— 
Stood straight up in the-— 
But in spite of his—— 
He got mounted all—— 
Like a comet from its—— 
They rushed through the — 
Over steeple over— 
Over valley over—— 
Ata madcap breakneck —— 
Over corn field and green—— 
Over river over— 
Nor stopped for good or—— 
Till they reached a mountain—— 
In the crevice Bob was—— 
Like a wedge till morning’s—— 
Found him feeling ill and—— 


DorRotHY. 
SQUARE WORD. 
Down. Up. 
A resinous liquid. A small animal. 
A verb. A period of time. 
A color. A term frequently 


used in beginning the names of places. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 2. 
Geographical Enigma.—George Grote, Beckenbam, near 
London, November seventeentb, seventeen hundred ninety- 
four. 
Transformations.—Part-trap, snug-guns, tea-eat, pot-top, 
bin-nib, door-rood, pore-rope, tab-bat, tin-nit, pin-nip. 





Transpositions.—There-here-ere-re-e-her-the-ether-three- 
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WILL PAY FOR 


Ebrichs Fashion Quarterly 


FOR ONE YEAR. 


It is the only absolutely reliable Manual of 
Shopping published in the United States; 
containing beautiful illustrations of all the 
jatest Fashions in Dress, Trimmings, Laces, 
Millinery, Household Articles, &c., accompa- 
nied with full descriptions, and a complete 
list of 


METROPOLITAN RETAIL PRICES. 


Only FIFTY CENTS a Year, 


or 15 cents a single number. 


Send a three-cent postage-stamp for speci- 
men pages of the Fall Number. Address 


EHRICH & CO., 
287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th Street and Gth Avenue. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


FOR TWENTY YEARS THE LEADERS IN 
POPULAR PRICES. 


Special care given to MAIL orders from our 


patrons at HOME 
TOURISTS. 


DURING JULY AND AUGUST THIS ESTAB- 
LISHMENT WILL CLOSE ON SATURDAY AT 
2 O'CLOCK NOON. 


R. H. MACY & 60. 


1879. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST 


OF 


Artistic 
Furniture, 


IN 

Queen Anne, Eastlake 
and other styles for=- 
warded to any ad- 
dress on applica- 
tion. 


WARREN WARD & CO., 


75 & 77 Spring St., New York. 
.. 

















And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(N PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


SARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 
BL Awa Wash Blue. and most liberal measure. 

- 8, ILTBERGER, Pr 
233 North Second Bee Pilearipnie. 
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NING! LL- 
maa as: TENTS and FLAGS of all Deserteeens. 
aioe ir Short Notice. Canvas and Bunting for 
Potiyand Camp Chairs ct ae Loe reas me 
¥. SKELTON, 1.274 Bway, bet-32d. & 334. Beer N.Y 








New and Beautiful 


REWARD CARDS 
Over 1 A} Des Schools and Kindergartens. 
designs. Pri 

times, LN, new and appropriate designe at’ * 

Pitee? SCHOOL DIPLOMAS, 

ni any tenth and samples of educational cards free 
J.H Bor sone a sending us s thetr address. 

*rs, l4l Franklin 8t., Boston, Mass. Wotablished 1280 
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JONAS HANWAY, an English 
author and philanthropist, was the 
first man in England who ventured 
to brave public opinion by carrying 
an umbrella in the streets of Lon- 


don, about 1756. 


THE 
COLUMBIA 
UMBRELLAS 


WM. A. DROWN & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, 

Are the only Umbrellas meeting in 
every particular the requirements of 
a thoroughly good article, at mod- 
erate price. They are of Fine, Soft 
Gingham, and, being ABSOLUTELY 
Fast Couor, will not turn brown or 
gray, or soil the most delicate gar- 
ment in dripping. 

None genuine unless stamped on handle: 


«“ COLUMBIA, 
FAST COLOR, 
DROWN & CO., Makers.” 


For Sale by 





American’ Fruit- Preserving Powder 


AND LIQUID is the Cheapest, Most Reliable. and Best-Knoown Method of preserving all kinds of 
Fruits, Tomatoes, etc. Strawberries, Raspberries, and al! high-colored Fruits retain their 
rich color as well as ftiavor. One ounce of it (costing 3 cents) is equal to 8 Ibs. of sugar in preserving 
property. 

Established over ten years, and endorsed bv thousands upon thousands of families. One trial will 
establish the fact that the American Wraicok conerviag Powder and Liquid wil! effectually 
prevent fermentation and preserve all kinds of Fruits, Tomatoes, etc., and keep them the year 
round, or yo in jars of any kind or size, or in wooden kegs and barrels, without sealing air-tight. 
ney corked or tied down with a strong paver is all that is needed. 

he Fruit will keep without sugar, or any quantity of sugar may be added as desired. 
Warranted to be as health{ul as table salt. 
The Fruit, etc., may be cooked little or much, as desired. They will keep without any cooking, or 











they may be cooked down into sauce. The method is simple and easy. None can fail if the Powder 
and Liquid is added into the Fruit, etc., in —— = directed. 

One packxge will preserve 256 pounds of Fruit. Tomatoes, etc. Price One Dollar per package. 

Give it a trial. If you csnnot get it from your Drugeist or Grocer, [ will sent it prepaid to any 
express office in the United States east of the M ay River upon receipt of the price; or west of | 
the Mississippi River and east of Rocky Mountains for $1.25 per package. Local and General | 
Agents Wanted, Address * 

L. P. WORRALL, No. 24 Liberty Street, New York. 





THE EXTENSIVE SALE OF 
Smith & Wesson’s Arms 


is owing to their RELIABILITY, 
SAFETY and DURABILITY. wey | 

come into market literally 
without blemish. Four 
Sizes: 22, 32, 38 and 4 Cal- 
ibres. The 32 and 44 have | 
rebounding hammers, 
the value of which for} 
safety cannot be over-stat- | 
ed. When a Revolver is 
required it should be 
reliable, 









32 Calibre. 


Central fire, with Automatic Cartridge-Ejector 
fand REBOUNDING HAMMER. 


Manufactory at SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


M. W. ROBINSON, Ceneral Agent, 
79 Chambers Street, New York. 


} 
| 





Best dealers throughout the Country. 


— THE 


, baplan Batehel 





Patented June 4th, 1575. 
A combined valise and sec 





travelers. Send stamp for price and description to 
THE KAPLAN 8 
Plame? this Paper 


J. A. BUTTERFIELD’S 


“REQUISITE” 


FOR THE 


SINGING SCHOOL and CONVENTION 


is ready, containing a new Singing School 
riment, with easy pieces, many novel 
and attractive Glees and Choruses for Con. 





cert purposes, Anthems, etc., with a depart- 
ment of Chorus Drill” that furnishes mate- 
rial for working up Choruses to a perfection here- 


tofore unknown. “ THE BEQ@UISITE” cer- 
tainly furnishes the best collection of music yet 
offered the singing public. 


Price 75c. a copy; $7.50 a doz., by Express. 


FILLMORE BROTHERS, Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


= 





ary. Unique, Com- 
pact, Light, and Durable. Indispensable to every 
traveler. Invaluable as a boudoir desk or seaside 
companion, and as a sample case for commercial 


SATCHEL-DESK CO, 
115 W. Fourth &t., Cincinnati, 0 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XX., No. 11. 








Lublisher’s Department, 


New York, SEPTEMBER 10, 1879. 














Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Cnaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors wiil not be responsible for the pres 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
sté mps. 





Business Department,.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to ‘The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
ago prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Libera! discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Our- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 





Boston OFFICE: Shuirsway & Co., 21 Brom- 
field Street. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block 








The Columbia Umbrella, 


Perbaps the most conspicuous and certainly 
not the least artistic thing in our columns this 
week is Messrs. Wm. A. Drown & Cu.’s cut of 
Jonas Hanway, the English author and philan- 
thropist, who was the first man to carry an 
umbrella through the streets of London. 
Ages before, this useful implement had been 
in use in China and Japan; but not until 1756 
did it occur tu the Anglo-Saxon that by so 
simple a contrivance he might be protected 
from the storms which are so incessant a 
feature of his island home. It is scarcely 
probable that Jonas Hanway’s umbrella bore 
any close resemblance, except in form and 
general structure, to the elegant article which 
the Messrs. Drown turn out, and quite certain 
that the material, whatever it may have been, 
did not approach in lightness of texture and 
fasiness of color the fine gingham out 
of which the “Columbia” is made. When 
we consider the progress that has been 
made in the manufacture of umbrellas within 
our own recollection, and compare the bulky, 
heavy articles carried by our grandfathers 
with the featner weights of to-day, while we 
are graieful to Jonas Hanway tor having in- 
troduced the fashion, we are even more grate- 
ful to those who have improved on his design. 
he representations of Messrs. Drown & Co. 
as to the fastness ot color of the Columbia 
umbrella may be considered entirely reliable. 





The Gothic Furnace, 

Now that winter is approaching many house- 
holders will find it necessary to take into con- 
sideration the various styles of furnaces, with 
a view of providing their dweilings with an 
effective source of warmth during the cold 
season. Of the many varieties before the 
public none perhaps presents greater advan- 
tages than the Gothic Furnace, manufactured 
and sold by Alex. M. Lesley, 372 Sixth avenue, 
New York. This furnace isa model of sim- 
plicity in consstruction, having only five 
joints, which are not bolted together, but are 
sand joints, allowing room for expansion and 
contraction, and having a larger heating sur- 
face than ordinary, consisting of a corrugated 
dome and serpentine radiators which cannot 
by any possibility become red hot, and do not 
burn or vitiate the air. The furnace is easily 
managed, and is arranged to burn either hard 
or soft coal or wood. Mr. Lesley is in receipt 
of a large number of warm commendations 
from those who have used the article, one 
of which is from Mr. Stewart, of Middletown, 
Conn., stating that it has been in use in Christ 
Church in that place for fifteen years, and has 
warmed the church well with only three tons 
of coal for the winter season. Mr. Lesley is 
also the manufacturer of the Zero Refrigera- 
tor, so well known to housekeepers as one of 
the best preservatives of food and ice in the 
market. 





The Kaplan Satchel Desk. . 


This is a most convenient and useful ar- 
rangement for travelers. People who have 
struggled with the limited furniture of a 
country hotel, and sought in vain for writing 
facilities where none exist, will welcome a con- 
trivance which will serve as a bureau anda 
writing-desk in one’s room or as a valise when 
one goes abroad. The cut on another page 
gives an excellent idea of the article, both open 
and shut. Tne headquarters of the manufac- 
turers is at 115 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati. 





Shepard’s Turkish Baths. 

The many friends and patrons of Dr. Shep- 
ard’s Hamm4m on Columbia Heights, Brook- 
lyn, will be glad to know that he has enlarged 
and remodeled his premises, and will shortly 
be enabled to afford them improved facilities 
for the enjoyment of that healthful and de- 
lightful luxury. 





The University Piano. 


The Marchal and Smith Piano and Organ 
Co., who have hitherto aivertised their wares 
in our columns and to the merits of whose 
iostruments we have occasionally called at- 
tention, now display a cut of their University 
Piano, which they offer at the reasonable price 
of $150. This Piano is seven octaves in com 
pass, full size, with rosewood case and all 
the latest improvements that have been of 
late years applied to these household necessi- 
ties There is no doubt at all that the prices 
charged by some of the dealers for their goods 
are extravagantly high—the fact, indeed, is 
sufficiently attested by the enormous dis- 
counts made by leading houses. Messrs. Mar- 
chal & Smith have experience extending over 
a number of years and an established business 
reputation, so that their representations may 
be relied upon as correct. Their offer to send 
a piano to any part of the country on trial, 
allowing fifteen days for test and returning 
the money if it is not found satisfactory, is so 
fair and reasonable no one need have any 
hesitation in purchasing from a distance for 
fear that the article might not prove suitable 
to his requirements. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


A. E. Whyland, Esq., of the firm of H. K. & 
F. B. Thurber & Co., New York City, says: 

“In reply to your inquiry relative to the ef- 
fects in my case of ‘ Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate,’ Iam pleased to say that it has proved 
a success beyond my most sanguine expecta- 
tions. In the summer of 1875 my health failed 
me; I suffered greatly from prostration, pro- 
duced by overwork, and as physicians afforded 
me no relief, I went to Europe, in bopes that 
the voyage and change of climate would prove 
beneficial. The relief, however, was but tem- 
porary. On my return to New York in Octo- 
ber, 1877, I began taking the ‘Acid Phosphate,’ 
which bas completely cured me, and | take 
pl asure in endorsing it as being a pleasant, 
efficient remedy. possessing all the good qual- 
ities claimed for it. I am anxious that its 
merits should be more extensively known.” 


Sunday-School Book-Case for sale 
cheap; never been used; 12 feet long; self- 
locking; folds in a space of 2x4 feet. Can be 
placed against the wall or folded so as to form 
an office for Librarian. Address Alfred Mor- 
rell, 380 Court street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Organ, suitable for chapel or parlor, for 
sale ata great sacrifice. Two banks and foot 
pedals. At A. G. Slade’s organ warerooms, 605 
Fulton St, Brooklyn. 








Financial, 








FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
Monday, Sept. 1, to Saturday, 
Sept. 6. 
Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 


From 


Monday, Wednesday, 


Saturday, 


tis. 1881. 
5s. funded. “1881.9. 
5s. funded. 1881. ¢.. 





Bids for State Bonds. 


Ala., 8s, Als. & C. —- 4 
Ark. 68. fd., 


> L.R.&EtS . H 
Ark M. & L.R. R i 
Ark. ‘a ST, MREBS NO. 1 
Ark. 78s, M.O.AR.R 1 
Ark. 78. A.C.R...... 1 
Conn. 68, 83-’84...... 15 
ls SELENE cnnsscoce 100% 


Ga, 78, g. b. — — 110 
pasmmene b8.. . 















. Ta. «ee U2 
. eee 102 nofd i 
js. 103 | Tenn. 68. 0, M-2-8. . 30% 
0. te. due 87 . 104% | Tenn. 6, n. *92-8- 1900 27% 
Mo. 68 due ’88....... 104% | ‘Tenn. 68, n. 8.’ ee 
Mo.6s due '8¥or 90 104% 'Va. 6s, 0 eee 
© 68.8. u., due 92.104 | Va. 6s. n. 
M». 68, fd. aue 4-95. 107 | Va. 68, n. ‘67 
Mo. H &St Jo. ’86.. 10354 | Va. 68. c. b 
Mo.H. &8. J. due '87 we | Va. 68, cn > bo 
N. ¥.68.G KH, °87.... 107% | Va. ts. xme «-. 58% 
N. Y.68.G C, °87... 107% |D. of C, 4, Spee 54% 


Foreign Exchange.— 
ays. 


days. 
4.30NG@ABIK 4. nye 824 


DAVID W. LEWIS & C0., 


85 Broad Street, 
Corner South William Street, New York, 
BUTTER FRESHLY RECEIVED FROM CREAMERIES 
AND FARM DAIRIBB. 


Buyers served direct from &t. John’s Park, or Erie 
or Midland Depots. 


Orders by Mail have especial attention. 


David W. Lewis & Co., 


85 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


London prime bankers, 














Insurance Hotes. 


—One or two recent paragraphs in the Chris- 
tian Union, referring to the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company. have brought 
to us inquiries from policy-holders in that 
Company respecting its condition. As a re- 
sult, one of the editors of the Christian Union 
went in person to Hartford to make inquiries. 
In these inquiries he had every facility af- 
forded him by Col. Greene, the President of 
the Company, and he sets down here the re- 
sult of a pretty careful investigation for the 
benefit of the readers of the Christian Union, 
and especially sucb as are interested pecu- 
niarily in the Connecticut Life - 

The charges against this Company, which 
have been recently circulated in the press in 
certain quarters, may all be reduced to two. 
1. That the Company put an erroneous vaiua- 
tion on certain of its assets. It isalso charged 
that we bave misstated the value of much 
other property, especially upon the building 
in Hartford, and upon what is known as the 
Honoré Block in Chicago. 

2. That it has loaned largely on real estate 
in Chicago, St. Louis, and other points in the 
West; has been compelled to buy in under 
foreclosure and at so great a sacrifice as to 
seriously impair its capital, and that in its 
public reports it has concealed this impair 
ment from its policy-holders. Briefly, the 
facts in respect to both these charges are as 
follows: ‘ 

1. Estimated values. The Connecticut Mu- 
tual, like every other Insurance Company, 
presents every year to the Insurance De- 
partment of every State in which it is doing 
business, a balance-sheet showing its income 
and disbursements, its assets and liabilities. 
In this balance-sheet the Connecticut Mutual 
always presents the agsse:s, not at the esti 
mated or appraised value, but at their actual 
cost to the company. That is, it reports how 
much it bas loaned on bond and mortgage, 
and bow much it has actually paid for real 
estate, bonds and stocks purchased. 

Of course, in some instances the property is 
worth less, as in others it is worth more, than 
the cost. The Company, however, makes in 
its balance sbeet no estimate of either appre- 
ciation or depreciation until the property bas 
been actually sold and the amount of rise or 
fall bas been definitely determined. What- 
ever criticism this method may be subject to 
it clearly has this advantage: that it renders 
impossible padding or exaggerated valuatious. 
When a company carries into its balance 
sheet, as some do, an appraised value, it is 
always liable and often under strong tempta- 
tion to present an exaggerated appraisal, to 
recognize appreciation, to pass by deprecia- 
tion in its assets. This is true of any individ- 
ual; it is more evidently true of a great cor- 
poration whose success depends upon its 
published reports of its financial condition. 
In its annual report of assets the building of 
the Connecticut Mutua! Life Insurance Com- 
pany is reported not as worth, but as having 
cost, in round numbers, $1,067,000. The build- 
ing was erected in 1870. Ral estate bas ben 
falling in value, and building material and 
labor in cost, since that time, so that the prop- 
erty is not, probably, worth to-day what it 
cost in 1870; but it is doubtful whether any 
three persons could be found to agree in an 
estimate of its actual market value, and it 
stands, therefore, in the published balance 
sheet of the Company at its actual cost untila 
settled market sball give a good ground for a 
change in its valuation and a carrying of the 
balance to profit and loss account. 

The same principle is illustrated in the case 
of the Honoré Block. In that case the Con- 
necticut Mutual made a loan on property in 
the heart of Chicago, and upon an unfinished 
building, the object of the loan being in part 
to enable the owner to complete the struc- 
ture. He failed. The insurance company 
foreclosed and bought in the property, and 
reported it in its annual statement at the 
actual cost paid for it, $567,384. It then pro- 
ceeded to complete the unfinished building, 
expending for that purpose the sum of about 
$50,000, and the following year reported the 
property with the added cost at, in round 
numbers $617,000; and the property was actu- 
ally paying about six per cent. net interest 
on that amount of capital when it was burned 
in January last; it is now being restored with 
the insurance money. There is clearly 
nothing to justify a charge of false valuation 
in these facts. 

2. Western Investments. The Connecticut 
Mutual, in common with other Connecticut 
companies, has loaned largely on Western 
property in the great centers, especially De- 
troit, Chicago and St. Louis. In these transac- 
tions its invariable rule bas been never to loan 
aon amount exceeding fifty per cent. of the 
appraised value of the real estate. But since 
the panic real estate has fallen, and in many 
cases more than fifty per cent. in value if 
brought to a forced sale. Many of the West- 
ern borrowers have failed, and the Connecti- 
cut Mutual has been compelled to forectose, 
and to save itself by purchasing the property 
at foreclosure sale. It has in this way pur- 
chased in the city of Chicago a little over two 
millions and one half of dollars. In 1877 a 
commission was appointed by the State of 
Connecticut, in consequence of the disturbed 











condition of the Charter Oak, to investigate 
all the insurance companies of the State and 
report. They proceeded in the discharge of 
this duty to Chicago, and while there secured, 
by competent judges, a careful appraisal of 
all the real estate owned or loaned upon by 
the Connecticut insurance companies. It is 
a comparison of tbis appraisal in some in- 
stances with the sum actually paid by the in- 
surance company in purchasing under the 
mortgage which is cited as ground for the 
expressed opinion that the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life bas lost so heavily as to impair its 
capital. A careful comparison, however, of 
the appraised value of all the real estate pur- 
chased by the Connecticut Mutual, with the 
actual cost paid for it, shows that the property 
is worth what it has cost. Indeed this prop- 
erty has been purchased at forced sale at a 
time of serious depression, and, therefore, 
with few if any exceptions at bottom prices, 
and there are very few business men who, if 
they had the money to invest and the oppor- 
tunity, would not have been glad to purchase 
improved real estate in the heart of Chicago 
at any time during the last two years at fore- 
closure sales. Real estate has already begun 
to feel the upward movement, and it is prob- 
able that the investments which the Connec- 
ticut Mutual have been compelled to make in 
Chicago will eventually prove among its most 
remunerative property. 

We believe that this statement fairly covers 
the whole ground of the charges which have 
been preferred against the Connecticut Mutu- 
al and some of which have been repeated in 
our columns. Tkere have been charges made 
of otber losses, but they have not even the 
pretext of the foregoing and are purely ar- 
bitrary. Unquestionably ali largeinvestors in 
real estate Eust and West have suffered tem 
porarily in the general shrinkage during the 
last few years, but it is scarcely less un- 
questionable that those investors who have 
been able to secure real estate during the last 
two years at the lowest market price, and have 
the means to hold on to their investments 
during the present and prospective rise, will 
more than compensate themse!ves for special 
losses by a general profit. 

It is proper to add that the examination to 
which the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company is to be subjected by the Connecti- 
cut State Insurance Department is that to 
which, by the law, every insurance company 
is subjected once in every three years; and 
that careful inquiry of interested policyhold- 
ers familiar with the affairs and management 
of the company, of insurance men in Hart- 
ford acquainted with its financial standing 
and direction, and of the Connecticut State 
Insurance Department itself, elicited no 
breath of supicion against the integrity or 
soundness of the institution, and did elicit 
hearty and unanimous expressions of con- 
fidence in it as one of the strongest and best 
managed companies in the country. The 
Christian Union believes this confidence to be 
well founded. It advises policyholders who 
have been disturbed by misleading reports to 
dismiss their fears, and rest secure in their in- 
vestment. 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO. 


45 Wall Street, New York, 
GENERAL DOMESTIC & FOREIGN BANKERS. 


ISSUE TRAVELERS’ CREDITS AND 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Draw Bills on London. 








WiB Haren gC 3 
s°° BAN KERS* "0% 


Purchase and sel! on Com mis#ion GOVERNMENT. 
STATE, MUNICIPAL BONDS, RAILROAD BONDS 
and STOCKS, and ail classes of Securities deait 1D 
atthe New YORK STOCK BXCHANGE, or al! rep 
utable securities bought and sold in the OPEN 
MARKET. LOANS AND COMMERCIAL PAPER nego- 
tiated. Interest on Deposits subject to check. 


WILLIAM B. HATCH, 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN. _—_ FRANK J JENKINS. 


The United States Life 


Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Ancorporated 1850.) a 
261 262 & 263 Broadway. N, Y: 


mene A 03d $4.874,947 01. 
SNE See cc Sesser ett 826,873 99- 
JAMES BUEL. - . President. 


(Also President of the Imp. and Traders’ Na 
tional Bank.) 


Cc. P. PRALEIGH, Secretary 
ran Superintendent. 
BGK. . BURFORD, Actuary. 
All Endowment eth d and Approved Claims =H 
oe” will be discounted at 7 per cent. upon presen 
All forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 


la Caisse Generale Insurance Co. 


UNITED Ly ty ws YP Ju Es 











Toval Assets ...........+. _ 
Liabilities ............. «250,352 © 
GETING ss inci esivesverccedcsocpssreces $325,059 ‘= 

U. 8. TRUSTEES IN NEW YORK: Lovie ie. 


CoMEAU. Esq.,of Messrs. De Rham Co. 
RENAULD, Ksq., of Mesers. Renauld. Franco! ~ .. 
CHAS. COUDERT, Jr., Keq.,0f Messrs. © eat 
Bg, TT. J. TEMP 
JOLIBN iesident Boor . ‘Manager Middle States- 
No. 33 Pine Street. 
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men of pure glass bearing anything like a | 
date is a little molded lion’s head, bearing | 
the name of an Egyptian King of the elev- 

enth dynasty, in the Slade collection at the 

British Museum. That is to say, at a period 

which may be moderately placed as more 

than 2,000 years B. C., glass was not only 

made, but made with a skill which shows 
that the art was nothing new. The inven- 
tion of glazing pottery with a film or var- 
nish of glass is so old that among the frag- 
ments which bear inscriptions of the early 

Egyptian monarchy are beads possibly of 
the first dynasty. Of later glass there are 

numerous examples, such as a bead found 

at Thebes, which has the name of Queen 

Hatasoo or Hashep, of the eighteenth dy- 

nasty. Of the same period are vases and 
goblets and many fragments. It cannot ve 

doubted that the story prepared by Pliny, 

which assigns the credit of the invention to 
the Phoenicians, isso far true that these ad- 
venturous merchants brought specimens to 
other countries from Egypt. Dr. Schlie- 
mann found disks of glass in the excava- 

tions at Mycene, though Homer does not 

mention it as a substance known to him. 

That the modern art of the glass-blower 
was known long before is certain from rep- 
resentations among the pictures on the walls 
of a tomb at Beni Hassan, of the twelfth 
Egyptian dynasty ; but a much older pict- 
ure, which probably represented the same 
manufacture, is among the half-obliterated 
scenes in a chamber of the tomb of Thy at 
Sakkara, and dates from the time of the 
fifth dynasty, a time so remote that it is 
not possible, in spite of the assiduous re- 
searches of many Egyptologers, to give it 
a date in years.—[(The Saturday Review. 


How OLD 18 GLAss {The oldest speci | 
| 





Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 
For the week ending neon mber 6, 1879. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week were 22,199 pkgs. 
Exports, 16,307 pkgs, With cooler weather and the 
return Of populations to towns and cities, there is 
greater demand both here and in EKuropeap mar- 
kews. There were seles of three car-loads of Iowa 
dairy butter at 12%{c.; one car-load of New York 
State dairy, Welsh, at 13c.; several car-loads West- 
erp imitation creamery at ilc.; some lowa summer 
packed at 9@9c.,and two car-loads of Ohio butter 
arrived this week sold at R@&ke. There were also 
two car-loads of imitation creamery offered at lle., 
but aot yet sold, Reaily fine fresh high-flavored 
fall from private dairies was quick sale up to 18e. 
Creamery-muke specials close at 20c. firm, and 
the butter market leaves off in good heart. We 
quove: Fine sour cream creamery butter, '9@20c. ; 
Sweet-cream creamery, l6<@i7c.; special fancy 
fall make, private oairy, 18@i9%c.; fair to choice fall 
make, private dairy, 13@l6c. 


Cheese.—Receipts for the week were 54,958 bxs. 
Exports, 59,282 bxs. Last week’s receipts were in 
error; please add 20,000 bxs. to correct. The mar- 
ket has been excited and jumped up, like a Jack- 
in-the-Box, %@le. per pound. Receipts have 
fallen on so maeerially as to give buyers more 
confidence. We quote: State factory, full cream, 
fancy, 6@6\c.; do., good to choice, 5%@é6c.; do., 
half skimmed, 4@5c.; do., skimmed, 2@{c. 

Eggs.—Near-by fresh-laid eggs find ready saleat 


l6@lt5c. Western stock, 15@15sc. foractual count 
of g000 eggs. 


Beans.—Medium beans are quick of sale at $1.25 
@%1.% per bush. Marrows at same prices, and are 
rivals of new crop are beginning to be expected. 


THE PERFECTION. 








The Latest 
Novelty in 
Front Head- 
Dresses. 

Made of 
naturally 
Ourly Hair. 
Price 81.50 
Just issued 
my New lIi- 
lustrated fall 





Catalogue, 
with greatly reduced prices, containing descrip- 

ons of the Latest styles of arranging the Hair, 
With designs of —o _— Prigses, Colmures, 
. Sent free. - JULIAN, 
Anman Hair Goods, and sole manufacturer of 
awe Hair Coloring, the best in the world, 
30. the Surprise Hair Im, that has no equal. 
301 Canal St., N. Y. City. Established 20 years. 


PHILADELPHIA TRACT AGENCY, 
608 ARCH STREET. 











SEND FOR SAMPLE PACKAGE. 
PEARLS 16 CENTS, 


_ MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, ete,, know 

’ t 

} eh se at op E mENEE YY BELT 

Mount Y¥,” Wkst TROoY,N. Y. New Patent 
nas. Catalogues free, No Agencies. 


Gems 8 CENTS 
_LEAFLETS 12 CENTs. 








Those answ 
w ering an Adverti 
— confer a favor upon the ‘havers 
that a the Publisher by stating 
the CE y — one advertisement in 


POROUS PLASTER 


Females suffering from pain and weakness will 
jerive great comfort and strength from the uw 

f Beneon’s Capcine Porous Plaster. Wher 
hildreu are afflicted with whooping cough, or 
linary coughs or colds or weak lungs, it is th 
yne and only treatment they should receive Thii 
rticle contains new medicinal elements such a 
is found in no other remedy in the same form. It 
s far superior to common porous plasters, lini 

nents, electrical appliances and other external 
smedies. It relieves pain at once, strengthen 
nd cures where other plasters wil) not even re: 
ieve. For Lame and Weak Back, Rheuma- 
ism, Kidney Disease and all local aches and 
pains it is also the best known remedy. Ask for 
snson’s Capcine Plaster and take no other, 


Sold by alf Druggiste. Price 25 Cents. 




































No one should travel without a bottie of 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 


Changes of temperature, irregularity of rest and 
eating, and exposures to drafts, are great and 
active agents in deranging the secretions of the 
body. A dose of this aperient will prevent the 
evils resulting from such causes, and save many 
inconveniences and dengers. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








| 





Prepared according to the directions of E. N. Hors- 
ford, late Professor in Harvard University, 


| 

Delicious Drink 
| with water and eugar only. and is an excellent 
| 


Substitute for Lemons or Limes, 


for those who are accustomed to the use of alco- 
bolic stimulants. Particularly recommended for 


| Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 

| Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
| Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Wakefulness, Seasickness, 
Weakened Energy, &c. 


No danger can attend its use. 


Prices reasonabie. Pamphlet giving further 
particulars mailec free on application to manufac- 
turers. 


(RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
| Providence, R. I. 
72” FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGIBSTS. 





To Preserve your Teeth ; Delluc’s 


ONLY e 
Preparations 

S. Biscotine, 
<4,uL Ve ’ a (Infant’s Food.) 
pee UM © ¢ P Hair Tonic 
ANGELIQUE 2 Toilet Waters, 
AT RECOM & Sachets D'Iris, 
ELEM EN = Elixir of Calisaya, 
STARA LT eo Glycerine Lotion, 


™ Pectoral Cough 
| SOLD. EVERYWHERE Syrup, de., &e. 










> 
4, 





THE MOST PLE&q 





Ute $100 per Month essily made selling Mrs. 


} E MPLOV MENT for Ladies or Men. $50 | 
lg 


| JULIA MCNAIK WRIGHT'S new Wook, entitled 
| THE COMPLETE HOME; the Morals, Health, 
Beauty, Work, Amusements, Members, Money, 
Savings and Spendings are al! clearly dealt within 
fercinating style, full of anecdoteand wit, holding 
the threads of a charming narration of family life. 
for full description and extra terms, address 
J. C. McCURDY & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COTHIC 
FURNACE 


FOR 
CHURCHES 
AND 
2 DWELLINGS. 

Send for Catalogue. 













Manufacturer, 
372 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 





ALEX. M. LESLEY, | 


| BROOKLYN AD 


VERTISEMENTS. 








The Most Exten- 


| sive Showrooms. | 
| 


GEORGE H. TITUS’S 


ITI , Oil-Cloths, 
| 
| Linoleum. 


|The Largest Stock. C W h | Matting. 

| . 

The Choicest Pat- | arpet arenouse, Window Shades. 
terns, | 607, 609 and 611 Fulton St., | Smyrna & Turkey 

The Lowest Prices. | BROOKLYN, N.Y.) Rugs and Mats. 








1839. 1879. 


HARDENBERGH & Ob. 


SUCCESSORS TO 





174 Eulton Street, 


Offer a New and Larze Stock of Choice and 
Carefully Selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES. 
AXMINSTERS, MOQUETTES, WILTONS, 
VELVETS, BROSSELS, TAPESTRY, 
INGRAINS, THREE-PLYS. 

ALSO 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, 
Mattings, Etc., 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 


BURT’S SHOES. 
. The Best SHOES are 


THOSE MADE BY 


EDWIN C. BURT, NewYork 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 Fulten street, 
Broo. lyn, N. Y., 
whoare his SPECIAL AGENTS 
for their Ll- 
lustrated 
Catalogue 
and Price 
List. Goods 
forwarded 
by mai! or 
- exoress. All 
= orders will 
receive prompt attenuon. fieuse mention this 
publication. 


M. E. DOTY, 
GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 
Has just opened a New Line of Spring Goods, con- 
sisting of all the Latest Styles. A Specialty made 
of BLAC NECK-WE .-. Also has the 
Agency ofa TROY LAUNDRY, where Collars 
and Cuffs can be laundried equa! to new. 

213 Fulton St., near Concord, Brooklyn, 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Gias« Geods, Majoli 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A ne as 
sortment of Clocks, Brenzes, and Elegant 

ancy Goods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 







| 
| 

















HARDENBERGEHE A CO. 


UNEXAMPLED 


Enlarged and Improved, and a Premium 


ONE D 


With the name and add 


555 BROADWAY, 


tions of carefully prepared intelligence on all 


the coming Modes. 


SAMPLE COF 


The Ladies will do well to take advantage of the following 


and No. 146 State St.. Chicage. 


OPPORTUNITY $ 


A SUBSCRIPTION TO 


THE DELINEATOR 


The Most Trustworthy Fashion Monthly in the World! 


of 50cts. worth of PAPER PATTERNS, 


can be secured by sending 


OLLAR, 


ress of the Subscriber, to 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 


NEW YORK CITY. 


This Magazine is an exhaustive compendium of Fashion, teeming with accurate illustra- 


‘matter pertaining to Dress. It aids economy 


in the household, and keeps the Dressmaker, Milliner, and Dry-Goods Dealer informed of all 


>Y, 15 CENTS. 





Chickering 
PIANOS 


6 feet long; same action and 
» Quality of tone as our LARGE 
CONCERT GRANDS. 


The most popular style 

‘ of Piano of the present day : 

7 and 7% octaves; new 

style of cases, patent KEPEATING ACTION; im- 
proved Music Desks, &c. 


For the past 56 years the 

STANDARD PIANO of the 

* world; being copied not onty 

in this country but by ali the leading manufs<- 


turers of Europe. 


| 
| ’ During the present con- 
, ditions of Trade, all of 
the above will be sold at 
greatly reduced Prices. If you want a reall 
good instrument, thts is an opportunity seldum of- 
fered, ag our Pianos are all of the BES’! Workman- 
shipand of the HIGHEST S'TANDARD of musiea! 
excellence. 


| 
| PIANOS of Our 
} - Own and other 
| makes- taken in ex- 
| change for new instruments— but little used at 


| prices from #200 to $300. GREAT BARGAINS. 


Chickering & Sons, 


(Chickering Hall), 


130 Fifth Ave, N. Y, 








| 
| 


| 


We will send, free by mail,and guarantee 
arrival in good condition 

8 Fine Hyacinth Bulbs for d 

or 20 Fine Tulip Bulbs for... . 

or 10 Fine Tulip and 4 Hyacinths., . 

or 8 Roses, Fine Winter-Blooming a: 


Fine Geraniume, 8 sorts, for... 
or 2 Camellias and 3 Azaleas for .. 
or 8 Carnations, 8 sorts 
Everything inthe N li 

veryt nthe Nurser. ne 

“at 4 ee Thees & sorts, for. m 

Raspberry, & sorts, for 
12 Gregg Kaspberry for 
Strawberry Plants, 4 
20 Sharpless Strawberry for. ; 
10 Currants, 3 sorts, for............ 
Remit by P.O. order, draft on New 
York, or in registered letter. [Sena # 
your address for Catalogue free. 
STORRS, HARRISON & CO. 
Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 


STRAWBERRY = 


. offers one of the LARGEST 
E. P. ROE and FINEST stocks of Pot- 
Grown and Layer Strawberry Plants ever grown 
in this country. Prices very reasonable. New 
Deseriptive Catalogue free to all. Address 

B. P. RO®, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


or 


or : Roses and 4 Carnations for.... 











LANDS@HOMES 


IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 
1,000,000 acres of well watered, timber and 
rairie lands adjacent to the St. Louis and 

San Francisco R’y for sale, at from $2.50 to 
8 per acre, on seven years’ time. Excellent 
‘or stock, fruit, and agricultural purposes. 
Free Groneperm Gos to those who purchase 

Jand. Send for maps and circulars to 

wW.H. COFFIN, LAND COMMISSR 
TEMPLE SBUILOING,ST, LOUIS, N 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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THE JOHNSON REVOLVING BOOK=CASE. 


FOR 
Lawyers, Clergymen, Physicians, 
Editors, Bankers, Teachers, 
Merchants, Students, 


and all who read books. 


It is made of iron, beautifully ornamented. It is 
strong, durable, convenient, handsome, and the 
most compact book-case in the world, as it holds 
more books for its size than any other device. It is 
minimum in size, maximum in capacity, and the 


cheapest Revolving Book-Case made. It can neve: 
warp, shrink, or get out of order. Send for cir 
cular. Send 25 cents for our New ILivustratTep 


CaTALOGvE, with over 300 illustrations of Educa- 
tional and useful articles. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
School Furnishers, and Dealers in everything in <): 
Book and Stationery line, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
142 & 144 Grand St., New York, 


CRANDALL’S TOYS AND GAMES 


ARE ALWAYS 
Amusing, Durable and Instructive. 


& Space will not permit us to illustrate them here, 
but we give a sample, calied 








AT POPULAR PRICES. 
White English Porceiain Dinner Sete, 100 pes.$15 00 | 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets comp. 30 00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces, 7 00 
Fine Gold. band French China Tea Sets, 





44 peoees ppevesceneccenscedbbaheudees Peccoldnode 8 50 
Fine Wh. Fr’ch China Cups and Saucers, doz, 2 00 
Chamber Sets, |! pieces, decorated, $4 25, white 2 75 | 

nner Knives, ver doz.......... 3 00 


Silver-plated 
| AL&8O ALL HOUSE-FORNISHING GOODS. | 
Goods from Weekly Trade Sales a_ Specialty. 
New Iilustrated Catalogueand Price-List maiied 
lication. Estimates furnished. | 
LEY, Cooper Institute, N.Y -City. | 

Sen 


| free on ap 
C.L.HA 

Orders boxed and shipped free of charge. 
C. vu. D., or P. O. Money Order. 


THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


No. 46 East 14th St., 
| 
UNION SQUARE, | 


MANUFACTURERS OF | 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


Porcelain-Lined Ice Pitchers, | 
Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, &c. | 








¢® Particular attention is invited to our | 
Patented Process of Electro-Plating Spoons | 
and Forks, by which the parts most exposed | 
to wear receivejJan EXTRA COAT OF SILVER. 
This feature renders these goods more eco- 
nomical and durable than those of any other 
manufacture, while the increased cost is rela- | 
tively small. This method of plating we 
apply to the 4, 8 and 12 oz. plate, as required. 


t To protect the purchaser 
against imitations, it should be. 
observed that the Improved, 
Spoons and Forks bear our Trade 
Mark, “‘ 1847, ROCERS BROS., 
Xil.’’ 

te FIRST PREMIUMS awarded at all | 


| Fairs where exhibited, from the World’s Fair, | 


1858, to American Institute Fairs, 1873, 1874 
and 1875, inclusive, and at the Philadelpbia 
Exhibition, 1876. 

ee Extract from the American Institute 
Report: “Their Porceiain-Lined, Double- | 
Walled Ice Pitchers are Al, and possess all | 
the qualities the Company claim.” oe | 
“We consider the goods made by this Com- 


CHINA AND PORCELAIN 
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pany to be by far the best made in this coun- 
try, and, we believe. in the worid.” 





Health, Comfort, and Economy 


ARE PROMOTED BY THE USE OF 


BARST 


| 
OwW’S 
WROUGHT-IRON 


| FURNACE, 


SUPERIOR TO A 
STEAM HEATER, 
AT ONE-THIRD THE COST. | 








Estimates for heating 
Public or Private Build- 


country furnished on ap- 
plication. | 


STOVE CO., 


56 Union Street. Boston: | 





BARSTOW 
Providence. R. I.: J 
230 Water Street, New York: 
Manufacturers of Furnaces, Ranges, Stoves, etc., | 
adapted to all uses. The most popular goods ever | 
sold, and for quality and tinish the acknowledged | 


standara for more than thirty years. 
Send for Lilustratea Circular. | 
| 


BEST IN THE WORLD | 


| 


Common-Sense Chairs | 


AND ROCKERS, | 
with or without Reading and 
Writing Table. A lady pur-| 
chaser writes: *‘ The only ob 
ection to your Common sense | 
ocker is, weallwantit. | 
“TL love it, | love it, and who | 
shall dare | 
To chide me for loving the | 
Common-Sense Chair?” 
Strong, Easy. and Roomy. | 
It fits everywhere, Send 
stamp for list to F. A. Sinclair, | 
Mottville, Onon. Co., N.Y. 
d and warranted perfect. 


CRANDALL'S 
LIVELY HORSEMAN. 














ais mechanical Toy has no clock-work, and 
_-ctorms without winding up. It has the strength 
©. all the features of a circus rider Cage 
wonderful feats of that profession. e horse 

4 rider are of wood, finely painted. Can be taken 
art and packed tn the box on which it verforms. 


‘Price 50c. By mail, prepaid, 70c. 


tend for a descriptive and newly illustrated cat- 
+ogue for 1879, mailed free on application. 


ORANGE JUDD CoO., 
SOLE GENERAL AGENTS, 













Ne. 245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Agents wanted everywhere to 
sell to families. hotels and large 


PURE TEA * consumers; largest stock inthe 


country; quality and terms the best. Country 
storekeepers should cal! or write THE WELLS TEA 
CoMPANY, 201 Fulton 8t.,N. Y. P.O. Box 4560. 


IT STANDS AT THE HEAD! 


Every chair stampe 





Snowflake & Lace Cards, with name, 


Chromo. 
$0 mos. 10c, Star Prt’e Co.. Northford, Ct 


We, 4 chrom 








| 
| 





ings in any part of the | =! 


——_—_—_____ 


UNIVERSITY PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Marchal & Smith Piano and Organ Co, 


au es 


ls 





No. 19.—7 Octaves, Rosewood Case, 6 ft. 4in. long. 3 ft. 1 in. wide. Price $150. 
This Magnificent Piano is of Large Size, with Overstrung Bass, Full lron Frame, French Grand 
Action, Fret Desk, Carved Pedal, Solid Rosewood Mouldings, Ivory Key Fronts, Capped Hammers, 
Agraffe Treble, and it bas every modern improvement. Tothose who are not familiar with Pianos, 
our price may seem too low to cover the cost of a thoroughly first-class instrument. To such we 
would ~~ that we send them to all parts of the country for trial, inviting the most thorough 
examination and allowing fifteen days for tests. If not found in ~~ way satisfactory, we will 
take it back and pay all freights. e ask only for security that it will be returned or promptly 


paid for. We make no reduction from our price. We do not give Stool and Cover except to those 
who send the money with their order. 
TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE has shown us that where every Piano is sold on its own 


merits entire and permanent satisfaction is secured. 

A moment's consideration will convince the most skeptical of the entire safety of our plan, 
and the absolute certainty of securing a good instrument from us. 

We send a Piano or an Organ, inviting the closest scrutiny, and we give fifteen days to test it 
on its own merits, with no one to mislead you in its favor. (Dealers buy from the manufacturers 
or jobbers, and must take such Pianos and Organs as are sent, and they must sel] them without 
regard to quality ) 

Our instrument must speak for itself. The dealer can hide the defects of his. 


We must send 
one so good that its superiority is apparent. 


The dealer can trust to his own shrewdness and the 


| ignorance of the purchaser to conceal defects. 


We can not know who will test ours, but have to take the chances of its being judged by prej- 
udiced and interested performers. Ours must, therefore, be of a quality so superior that its 
merits cannot be hidden. 

Consider these comparisons and judge which system gives greatest assurance of satisfaction 
to purchasers, 

Every instrument is GUARANTEED FOR SIX YEARS; and we have testimonials from 
thousands who have used them for many years. Send for circulars. 


Marchal & Smith Piano and Organ Co, 


8 WEST ELEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE COMFORT CORSET. 


For Ladies and Children. A Skirt and Stocking Supporter. 


In this remarkable invention, which is 
having such an unprecedented sale through- 
out the country, we offer the ladies a gar- 
ment which we claim is the absolute per- 
fection of comfort and beauty. 

This Corset has a socket adjustment for 
the shoulders so nicely contrived and fitted 
that it cannot by any means slip up on the 
neck or down on the arm. By this inven- 
tion the whole burden of the clothes is 
transferred to that part of the shoulder best 
adapted to sustain their weight; support- 
ing everything without the least inconven- 
ience, and almost without the wearer's 
consciousness, realizing the name we give 
to the garment—making it in very trut 


A COMFORT CORSET. 


Tn the place of bones ve insert continu- 
ous rows of very stiff cord, which give 
all the support of bones with the advan- 
tage of ding to every movement of the 
form, and of being washed without chang- 
ing the fitness of the garment. Stylis 
and tasty as a French Corset, yet com- 
bining ease and comfort with elegance and 
shape, our corset bas the unqualified a 
proval of every physician that has seen it. 
For children, the advent of tbis Corset marks a new era in Children’s Waists.—No movement 
of the arms can displace the shoulder socket; stockings and skirts are always in position, and 
all is ease and comfort. Walking or running. sitting down or jumping rope, it is all the same. 
We lace the Lady’s Corset; the Child’s Waist buttons in the back, but it is a perfect little 
corset in its beauty of fitness to the form. Each corset is stamped with two numbers, signify- 
ing the two measurements ; the first being the size in inches around the waist, and the second 
around the shoulders, and the variations are such that any lady or child can be easily fitted. 
Directions for Measurement for For the Laild’s Comfort and 

the Ladies’ Corset win Waist. 

For the waist measure, draw the 
tape tight around the waist over 
the dress, and deduct two inches 
for thickness of clothes. 

For the shoulder measure, also 
taken over the dress, pass the tape 
around the shoulders (as shown in 
the illustration) draw moderately, 
not tight, and make no deduction. 











° 









Same directions apply to the 
shoulder measurement as is_ the 
Ladies’ Corset. The Child’s Waist 
measure should be taken rather 
loose, and one inch added for but- 
toning. 

SIZES of the Child’s Comfort aud 
Twin Waist in stock as follows: 


SIZES of the pwd Comfort Waist, _Snoniee. 
Corset in stock as follows: 20 , 24, 
Waist. Shoulder. 22 22, 24, 26, 28. 30, 32, 
18 34, 36, Py 24, 26, 28, 30, 52, 
20 34, 36, 38, 40, 26 26, 28, 30, 32, 34, 
22 34, 36, 38, 40, 28 ‘ een 30, ye 
2 36, 38, 40, 42, \ making eren - 
Fo} 38, 40, 42, 4, Child's Comfort Waist,No.l,in Sateen. 
Ee i, 44 46, ae “ : “ ia London Cord 


; 42, 44, 46, . : 
making 26 different sizes. Twin Waist in Satteen. 
It is made of the finest Satteen, white and drab. All in white. 





MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


Boston Comfort Corset Co., 





Jomestic 





The Light-Running 


76 CHAUNCY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Samples, per mail, postpaid. Ladies Corset, $2; Child’s Waist, 50 Cents to $1. Liberal discount 
to Agents and the Trade. 














